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WANTED—6,000 salesmen to sell and push our goods 
—onein each city and town of the United States 
and Canada. 

Conditions: Each ‘‘salesman” must be the best 
local store in our line and must push and make a 
leader of our product. 





. 


Let us answer this ad for you and 
show you the one plan that will fulfill 
such conditions. 

If it is possible to have 6,000 
organizations, each the best in its 
locality, with its own selling, advertising 
and distributing facilities all at your 
command, featuring and pushing your 

| goods, you want to know it now—not 


© after your competitor has taken it up. 





Bates Advertising Company 
CONVERSE D. MARSH, Chairman Executive Committee 
15 Spruce Street, New York City 
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TheWOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 


BREAKS ALL KHNOWN 
SUBSCRIPTION RECORDS 


For six weeks beginning January 2d, 1908, the WOMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE received $ 02,437.87 in subscription money, 

We believe that this money represents a world's record for publi- 
cations of the same, or even double the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE’S 
subscription price. 











At this writing we have not yet finished carding and tabulating the 
subscribers’ names, but will be able to have all these new subscriptions 
started with the March issue. 


Our second-class mailings, commencing March issue, will be 
600,000 copies—approximately 200,000 copies more than January. 


Have you seen the new WOMAN’S MAGAZINE in its improved 
form? Did you notice the February number, which contained nearly 
10,000 paid lines at card rates? We make good every claim 
and promise as to circulation, but make no concessions to any one, 
When you see an advertisement in the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE you 
know that it is paid for at card rates—the same rate to each and every 
advertiser and advertising agency. 


The appearance of the March issue will be a better criterion of the 
color work our big press is capable of doing, and the volume and char- 
acter of advertising carried will further evidence the strength and 
prestige of the WOMANS MAGAZINE, : 

Is it bringing as good results as before? Absolutely yes. 

Nothing but the most favorable reports have been volunteered by 
advertisers One advertiser told me the other day that his 2-inch adver- 
tisement in January issue, costing $44.30, had already produced 348 ° 
replies—less than 13 cents per reply—on articles that sell for $6.00. 
That is only one example of the many, 

Wouldn’t you like to have us tel] you more about the WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE? 

The present rate is only $2.40 per agate line for 600,000 copies of 
home circulation. 


April Forms Close March 10th to 15th 


Copy of March issue, complete rate card and further particulars, 
will be sent on request. 





THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
CAL. J. McCARTHY, Advertising Manager 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
1700 First National Bank Building 1703 Flatiron Building 
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THE OGONTZ SCHOOL. 





A QUALITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WHICH ADVERTISES IN ORDER TO 
MAINTAIN ITS EXCLUSIVENESS. 





It is not necessary for a public 
school to advertise itself, but it 
is the life and existence of a pri- 
vate school. One way or another 
the private school must attain 
publicity or it withers away and 
dies. There are, as the United 
States Bureau of Education re- 
ports, some 2,000 private schools 
registered by or reported to the 
Bureau, offering education to 
1,140,000 pupils, instructed by 
110,500 teachers. The figures are 
not definite because hundreds of 
them do not report, and they are 
given in their round numbers. 
The value of the property held by 
schools is named at $175,000,000, 
the annual tuition fees at $11,- 
750,000, and the aggregate income 
from one thousand of these 
schools is placed at $12,000,000. 
The endowment funds, reported 
only from 240 of them summed 
up $40,000,000. The public schools 
furnish instruction to over 18- 
000,000 children at an annual cost 
of nearly 400 million. 

We can see at a glance that in 
all aspects the private school sys- 
tem is no trifling matter, and that 
a consideration of the system em- 
braces alfost every form of busi- 
ness and social life. It is indeed 
the most widely embracing in the 
social sense and takes on its im- 
portance in any generation from 
the Kindergarten age to the time 
when children have passed from 
the University and have begun to 
regard for themselves the form 
and class of education to be taken 
up by their children in turn. 


NEW YORK, 


MARCH 4, 1908, No. Io. 


Unfortunately, the Bureau of 
Education of the National Gov- 
ernment and of the States do not 
consider private schools as a sub- 
ject for purview, and the statis- 
tics are therefore made somewhat 
at random, while the figures for 
public schools are practically ex- 
act and precise. The idea being 
that education is a matter of such 
general concern that every parent 
and guardian will exercise his 
best judgment, and secure for the 
children the highest education 
possible, and that the parents may 
well be trusted with details. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the 
rule, and in recent times some 
particularly searching criticisms 
have appeared in the periodical 
press upon the conditions to be 
observed in private schools. For 
the greater part, however, these 
schools are well administered and 
fulfil their missions in good faith. 
The serious comments made upon 
them is that they destroy the 
ideals of a democracy and tend 
to create an aristocracy of belief 
and thought in children’s minds 
by reason of their exclusiveness. 
But apart from that, they offer 
peculiar advantages, and an indi- 
vidual parent is not likely to con- 
sider such vague objections as 
applying to his own boy or girl. 

There are all sorts of schools 
and colleges, but to break them 
into recognizable classification 
they are the elementary (primary 
and grammar); the secondary 


(high schools and academies) ; 
universities and colleges; profes- 
sional schools, and normal 
schools, 

Then there are the city evening 
schools, business and reform 
schools (very nearly alike); 


schools for the deaf, the blind, 
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the feeble minded, Indian schools, 
schools of music, oratory, elocu- 
tion, cookery, and many various 
arts. In America the panacea for 
all ills is education. The curative 
qualities are certainly being tried 
out. We just run the list over 
to illustrate how catholic are the 
influences and businesses of edu- 
cation, 

Our interest, as we have point- 
ed out, is with the private schools, 
for they are the only ones that 
out of necessity consider adver- 
tising. The public school does 
indeed advertise, but by methods 
so foreign to business publicity 
and so distributed as not to con- 
cern us. It would be interesting 
to know, even approximately, 
what private schools pay, what is 
the gross amount of their appro- 
priation for publicity. But we can 
only make a guess at that. Tak- 
ing a dozen or more schools that 
set aside ten per cent of their 
tuition fees for publicity might 
fairly be regarded as representa- 
tive. But there are schools that 
spend vastly larger sums, and 
those also which spend directly 
nothing at all. But it is safe to 
say that there are none which do 
rot have an account, however 
named, that tells the story. The 
principal may, for example, visit 
a favorable locality and address 
its Fortnightly or Literary Club 
on the needs of education and the 
value of methods. He, or she, 
may speak generally, but some- 
where and somehow the value of 
their own peculiar school will be 
made strongly apparent in the ad- 
dress or in the social opportunity 
such talks awaken. ‘It is adver- 
tising just the same, although its 
promoters would scorn to make 


the admission. But in a mark- 
edly increasing measure the pri- 
vate schools are turning to a 


franker expression of their pub- 
licity, and seeking it in legitimate 
channels. Within the past few 
years schools like the Hazen, the 
Lawrenceville, the Ely. Andover 
and St. Paul have boldly invaded 
the class of magazine which 
would naturally appeal to the 
public for their support, and even 
the most exclusive of them have 


not hesitated to place their ad- 
vertisements in the best of the 
daily press, if not persistently, at 
least occasionally,—say at the be- 
ginning of term time. 


_There are a few publications 
like the Outlook and Harper's 
and the Churchman that have 


practically a control of this busi- : 


ness. But so deeply fostered is 
the idea that education, like char- 
ity, is a duty of the pubic that 
it was not until the New York 
Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor began 
to make direct and paid appeals 
to the public that the admiunis- 
trators of private schools accepted 
the situation. To illustrate the 
movement we may say that with- 
in five years the volume of pri- 
vate school advertisement has 
been more than quadrupled in this 
country, and that it is increasing 
even month by month. There is 
the ethical question which every 
parent considers. At the public 
school the children of the Italian 
and the recent immigrant take 
equal chances with those of the 
family longer established. From 
that association the private school 
offers a means of escape. The 
demand creates the supply of 
schools, and the supply in turn 


.seeks to effect the demand, and 


the old time methods of securing 
patrons must maké way for the 
better and more effective ones. 
So it is that their field for pub- 
licity widens and becomes always 
more full. 

But, as we have pointed out, 
the Government, National and 
State, pays only attention to the 
Public school system, and we are 
without full and complete data 
with reference to private schools, 
and they must therefore be taken 
up individually, and particularly 
with reference to their publicity. 

Since 1850 there has existed at 
Ogontz, Pa., the foundation of a 
school for young ladies which re- 
mains one of the most exclusive 
of its kind in the country. In its 
early establishment it existed as 
the Chestnut Street School, and 
in fact only removed to Ogontz 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia, in 
1883. But during all that period 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Axiom ¢ To properly advertise 
e a school, one should 
select the medium going 


1. To the largest desirable number of 
‘‘ prospects,” 

2. In the most powerful way, 

3. At the smallest cost. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST has a circulation of 

e more than 750,000 copies, each week—the largest 

circulation of any general magazine in America. It goes 
to the better sort of people. 


2 The reception of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST by 
e its clientele is not lukewarm or perfunctory. THE 
PosT is teeming with vitality, live as a live wire and its 
advertising columns have proved wonderfully effective in 
producing ‘‘ action.’’ 


3 The regular advertising rate of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
e PosT is Three Dollars per agate line—a comparatively 
low rate. For School Advertising, this rate is cut in half. 
The special rate of One Dollar and fifty Cents per agate line 
prevails for School Advertising in the special school issues of 


April 25th July 18th 
May 30th August 15th 
June 27th September 5th 
Other issues of these months may be used at the same 


tate, provided the school issues are also used. 


If you have not been receiving our School Series for 
1908, we wish you would notify us. We intend to slight 
no one, but it is possible that there are a few schools not 
on our list. The stuff is worth getting. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
425 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York i 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago, Il. _ Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass, 
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of its existence, and indeed until 
recent years the idea of adver- 
tising itself except by the most 
indirect methods, was never en- 
tertained. Let us say frankly that 
without some sort of advertising 
it never could have existed at all. 
Its pupils, their social status, or 
perhaps that social condition 
from which they emanated gave 
the school the publicity it needed. 
3ut other times, other manners; 
rivals sprung up, and about five 
years ago the Ogontz School with 
much trembling and_ hesitation 
printed a small card in the educa- 
tional department of the adver- 
tising of Harper’s Monthly. It 
was as modest as possible and 
this was its wording and size: 
OGONTZ wa Vey FOR YOUNG 
ADibL 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cook’s fine 
property. For circulars address 

Miss Sytvia Eastman, Principal, 
Ogvuntz School, P. O., Pa. 





Before that time the school had 
issued circulars and pamphlets 
that were mailed, on application, 
for information of recognized 
social standing. They were beau- 
tifully and expensively printed, 
with headings in embossed types. 
But for the most part they were 
pen-written letters, and the print- 
ed matter sent only contained the 
curriculum, and they h d the dig- 
nity and decency of a private cor- 
respondence. The principal of 
the school told of the results fol- 
lowing the modest appeal. With- 
in a few months applications for 
admission to the school overran 
its capacity. But here falls in 
one of those curious conditions 
of a private school with which 
every principal has to deal one 
way or another. Their prosperity 
cannot be counted numerically, it 
had to be regarded by the class 
of its clientéle. Hitherto they 
had gone forth to select their 
pupils, and always at a consider- 
able cost. Now they were able to 
discriminate and select from their 
applicants at a fixed charge and 
with a wider range of selection. 
And the fixed charge was trifling 
compared with the old expense. 
Still this advertisement had its dis- 


advantages. It reached only one 
class of people, and they too were 
a permanent body, because the 
readers of Harper's Magazine, 
like the established beliefs, knew 
few changes and not many addi- 
tions. So, while it gave them a 
field for selection, the field was 
itself narrow as compared with 
the people that occupied the land. 
So they entered the Outlook, 
Scribner's, Century, the Atlantic, 
but always with the same, or 
nearly the same bashful announce- 
ment. They have extended that 
advertisement through some 
others, but these are the estab- 
lished and persistent ones, and 
the results have never failed to 
be in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. As a matter of fact this 
school declines, for one reason or 
another, to accept but asmall per- 
centage of the applicants for ad- 
mission. The nominal reason is 
that its classes are filled and they 
have no room. The real reason 
is of course the maintenance of 
its exclusiveness; so, many social- 
ly ambitious parents seeking to 
place their daughters favorably, 
learn with regret, that the prin- 
cipals share, that educationally 
Ogontz is pre-empted. Well, there 
are others and they need not de- 
spair. 

This form of publicity as apply- 
ing to Ogontz School was by no 
means a serious charge. It only 
implied the expenditure of some 
$4,000 a year for that single pur- 
pose, but incidentally it incurred 


*a considerable expenditure in ad- 


dition. It was the first sieve 
through which the applicants 
passed, or did not, as the case 
might be. Then the real charges 
for publicity began—circulars, year 
book, curriculums, history, all the 


expensive forms that are usually 


called “literature,” and in the 
case of this school really were, 
were sent flooding through the 
mails. 


The year book for the current 
year is printed on cream laid 
paper, title page embossed, deckel- 
cdged leaves uncut, views of the 
school, its park, its splendid gate- 
way, its luxurious drawing-room, 
its theater, a bed-room, the school 

(Continued on page 8). 
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“In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads ‘The Bulletin’”’ 


ee et ne es ee ee oo 
ates Comme Cl Sa 





Net paid average circulation for January 


250,180 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, free 
and returned copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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girls at drill, the lake in the pri- 
vate grounds and the boats that 
swim in it, the swans and other 
aquatic fowls, all of them present- 
ed in prints so rich, and yet so 
dignified that even the school 
girls accustomed to luxury at 
home might gaze with longing 
upon it. Then in addition are 
sent out programmes of their 
musical and theatrical entertain- 
ments, as for example—Song Re- 
citals by Mr, Freemantcl and Miss 
Mahon, or Miss Dodge, and we 
are told how lectures are deliver- 
ed on Literature by Professor 
Hiram Corson of Cornell, George 
Riddle, H. W. Mabie and so on 
through a long list; in history by 
John Fiske, in Sociology by 
Jacob Riis, and on all subjects by 
all sorts of persons of eminence 
in their peculiar field. Now all 
these features are advertising if 
also necessarily educational. So 
the Ogontz School charges up 
some $25,000 yearly to this ac- 
count, although that by no means 
indicates what they spend on col- 
lateral lines looking generally to- 
ward the same end, 

It would be amiss not to speak 
of the advertisements that appear 
in the school papers; that is 
those particularly which are is- 
sued by the school itself and by 
very kindred institutions; such 
as the Ogontz Mosaic. Naturally 
the school pays in part out of its 
funds for the issue of the sheet, 
which under no conceivable con- 
ditions could be self-supporting. 
It would be vain for any paper 
not issued by a school of equal 
social status to seek advertise- 
ment at Ogontz; and if there be 
any, equally vain for the Ogontz 
Mosaic to try to obtain advertise- 
ment from a school of higher 
social level. But between equals 


all things are in common, and. 


there is an exchange of publicity 
whose influence and importance 
may well be regarded, because 
such publications are naturally 
read attentively and with paternal 
pride in their contents in the 
home. The Ogontz School ad- 
vertises in these carefully select- 
ed sheets, and although they have 
no standing commercially, they 


fairly deserve mention in_ this 
connection, 

The Ogontz School advertises 
regularly in Harper's, Outlook, 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Re- 
views, McClure’s, World's Work, 
American Magazine, Century, Lit- 
erary Digest, Churchman, Coun- 
try Life in America and Lvery- 
bedy’s. Occasionally it has in- 
creased this list, but not greatly, 
and never permanently, and al- 
ways much in the form of the 
modest announcement which we 
have reproduced. 

The principal of the school had 
read the Printers’ INK of last 
year, issued specially in the inter- 
est of advertising schools, and 
had found it particularly instruc- 
tive; but she had much hesitation 
in speaking of her own experi- 
ence. She had not hitherto re- 
garded the issue of a publication 
with reference to its seasons of 
importance, but now she did; and 
she aimed to select a few at the 
beginning of term time in addi- 
tion to those she knew of. “But 
this I am assured of,” she said, 
“that a wise and careful adver- 
tisement cannot fail to help any 
school, whatever may be its facili- 
ties for being well known among 
the clientele it seeks. You have 
not missed observing of course 
that a school of standing must 
discriminate as to its pupils, and 
that the mere ability -to pay a 
long price for tuition is not sufh- 
cient. That would indeed open 
the school to the most objection- 
able and undesirable class of 
pupils. But in seeking, in a 
wide range of applications, for 
pupils the opportunity for dis- 
crimination is secured, and th. 
proper exercise of that discr:m- 
ination is what a widely circulat- 
ed publicity secures to the ad- 
ministration of this school. We 
were backward about adopting 
any but the most conservative 
forms of advertisement, but hav- 
ing plunged in we did not deny 
ourselves the advantages that 
came to us_ with — surprising 
promptness. It is not my belief 
that exclusive private schools will 
ever adopt a form of advertise- 
ment say like a circus poster. 

(Continued on page io). 
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Chicago Record-Herald 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING 


medium throughout the middle west 
and is used by all the best schools 
that advertise in any newspaper 


UNDISPUTED 


The claim of THE CHICAGO-RECORD HERALD 
that it has a larger net paid circulation than any 
other two-cent paper in the United States, morn- 
ing or evening, is supported by the statement of 
circulation which appears on the editorial page 
in every issue of THE RECORD-HERALD. 


It maintains a permanent school and 
college information bureau which has the 
constant attention of several persons, 
with headquarters in the Record-Herald 
Building, and is in every way equipped 
to give quick and accurate information 
to the public. 

This service is free to the public. 

The following advertisement appears 
daily in THE RECORD-HERALD: 


HAT SCHOOL 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


Bureau of Information answers, without charge, all 
questions regarding schools and colleges. The Bureau 
will furnish you with information concerning any 
school or college on application. Catalogue free. 


Record-Herald Information Bureau, 
Room 203, Record-Herald Building, Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD is among the select news- 
papers whose circulation is given to Printers’ Ink Roll of 
| Honor with Guarantee Star. 
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They will leave that for the 
schools that profess to teach— 
well I shall not name them—but 
correspondence schools and that 
class. They will instead write 
what they have to say carefully 
and with regard for the truth, 
print it modestly and suitably in 
appropriate publications and their 
return will easily and certainly 
come to them.” 

E. RAYMOND. 


A PUBLISHER WHO IS ANXIOUS 
TO OBLIGE, 


CARROLLTON, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1908. 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory: 

Dear Sir—I return you the blanks 
you sent to this office. 1f you want in- 
formation concerning Carrollton or 
this newspaper you ought to send a 
man here to get it and not depend on 
guesswork. You sell your alleged in- 
formation (or guesswork) at high 
prices and you charge ten prices for 
advertising in your so-called Directory; 
then you have the gall—pure_ un- 
adulterated gall—to ask publishers to 
contribute to you all the alleged infor- 
mation you print. 

Nearly everything you say in the 
Directory about Carrollton and _ the 
Chronicle is untrue. We are not on 
the R.R. you say; we are not the 
distance from Cleveland you say; we 
don’t have three industries you say 
we do, and we have some you don’t 
mention; you give our subscription 
price at $1.25 and it has not been 
that for ten years. You misrepresent 
our circulation, underestimating it. 
nearly 50 per cent. You have done 
this for several years, and I believe 
purposely and maliciously. I have no 
hesitancy whatever in calling you a 
wicked, reckless and unscrupulous 
falsifier. Nobody will know this better 
than the Kellogg Newspaper Co., who 
have printed our sheets for years. 
You are trying to browbeat and slan- 
der the Chronicle because we do not 
advertise in your Directory nor buy 
a copy of it. I will not give you 15¢. 
for a copy of your Directory, nor will 
I give you soc. a page to advertise in 
it. Both are absolutely worthless to 
ine, 

If you quote me after this do it in 
a spirit of fairness. Don’t repeat, for 
another year, your stale and_ stupid 
falsehood that I ‘“‘have not since 1895 
made claim to issuing so many as 1,000 
copies.” When you print that you 
coin a lie and apparently make me 
utter it. Can’t you say that I have 
ignored your requests and made no 
claims? 

The Chronicle has been published 
every week for thirty-seven years. It 
has all the business it can attend to 
and isn’t thinking about fake news- 
paper directories, even in its most pro- 
fitless moments. It is printed in one 
of the best buildings in Carroll county, 


one-half of which it owns. Nothing 

we have is mortgaged; we owe no 
bills and discount all invoices, 

Yours truly, 

- V. LAWLER. 


THE WAY OF THE FORM 
LETTER. 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 15, 1908. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

*Most people in Cleveland know the 
Bailey Company, one of the largest de- 
partmental stores in the city. They 
occupy a big building, resplendent in 
day-time with banners and picked out 
at night with electric lights, Their 
ads in the daily papers are excellent 
in point of text, illustration and typo- 
graphy, Until the fell day that the at- 
tached letter was received they were 
considered, in this office, ‘“‘good ad- 
vertisers.” 

This letter may lead to the appeasing 
of “the unsatisfied hunger for the re- 
fining influence and the pure joy of 
music” that is consuming the populace. 
We do not know. It is the salutation 
“Sherwin Co.: Dear Madam” and that 
phrase towards the end wherein they 
thank us “in advance for past favors” 
that make the hit with us. 

I would suggest that the Little 
Schoolmaster keep them in after hours 
for this effort. 

Yours truly, 
. M. Tanpy, 
Adv’g Dept. Sherwin-Williams Co. 





Sherwin Co., City: 

Dear Mapam—tThe silent piano is 
one of the small tragedies of home. 
It tells of the unsatisfied hunger for 
the refining influence and the pure joy 
of music—the highest of arts. Manu- 
facturers have realized this condition 
which resulted first in the development 
of separate piano players, These were 
found to be very cumbersome, artificial 
and when placed against a piano, 
robbed it of its carefully drawn lines 
of beauty. Then came the develop- 
ment of the Player Piano. The high- 
est point is admittedly reached in the 
Apollo, 

The Apollo unites in a single com- 
pact instrument a player and a _high- 
grade upright piano. It looks like anu 
may be played as any upright or with 
the music roll. Nothing to be moved, 
nothing to be connected. Any musical 
composition can be rendered with the 
delicacy and expression of a master. 
Artists the world over are enthusiastic 
in its praise. There are a dozen feat- 
ures exclusive with the Apollo that 
place it way above any on the market. 
We have also several other good makes. 

Your “silent” piano and pianola will 
be allowed their full value on the pur- 
chase of a Player Piano. We _ have 
a special position at this time to 
offer you. Let us hear from you with- 
out delay before the splendid chance is 
lost to you. 

Thanking you in advance for past 
favors, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Batrey Co., 
Piano Department. 
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School Principals 











will be interested in 
reading these unsolic- 
ited letters from sub- 
scribers for PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Two of them 
were received a year 
ago, just after the 
Special School Issue 
appeared, and the other 
came as preparations 
for the present issue 
were being completed. 


PRINTERS’ INK be- 
lieves them to be 
straws in the wind, to 
show other schools the 
regard in which this 
paper is held. 

PRINTERS’ INK costs 
$2a year. This is not 
a large enough amount 
to deter you from sub- 
scribing if you believe 
this paper can be of 
value to you. 


EFFINGHAM, IIl., Feb. 18, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Enclosed please find $5 for four 
years’ subscription to Printers’ INK 
which we consider the best publication 
of its kind in this country. We have 
been reading it for over twelve years, 
ever since we established the Illinois 
College of Photography and the Bissell 
College of Photo-Engraving. 

We are spending $7,000 per year in 
advertising our schools, which is more 
than any other resident college in the 
United States is spending for advertis- 
ing purpdses (so our advertising agents 
inform us), and we have gotten most 
of our ideas from Printers’ Ink. The 
average resident school we are inform- 
ed spends from $1,500 to $3,000 per 
year, Several of the mail courses 
spend more than that. Yours truly, 
BIssELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


L. H. Bissell, President. 





SwaRTHMORE, Pa., Feb. 19, 1907, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I trust you will not try to collect 
from me a bill covering “value  re- 
ceived” from reading the issue of 
Printers’ INK which you have recently 
sent me. I refer, of course, to the 
issue which deals particularly with 
school advertising. Certain questions 
on which I have for some time been 
unable to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion, have been brought to a satisfac- 
tory settlement in my mind _ through 
reading the articles found in that num- 
ber. This does not mean that I al- 
ways agreed with the writers, but that 
the presentations of the various sub- 
jects were such as to clear them in 
my mind. Please put me on your reg- 
ular mailing list and send bill, Thank- 
ing you most heartily for your court- 
esy in sending me the copy, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. H. Tomutnson, 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

Tue Evanston ACADEMY, 

Evanston, Ill., Feb, 21, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to express my high apprecia- 
tion of the contents of Printers’ INK, 
which is received in this office from 
week to week. Very truly yours, 

A, H. Wipe, Principal. 





PRINTE 


“10 Spruce Street, - 





RS’ INK 
. - New York City 
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SOLICITING SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING. 


Educational advertising  un- 
doubtedly has an effect on the 
general advertiser, but it should 
be made to pay at the same time, 
and pay well. There is no use in 
carrying advertising for the mere 
joy of seeing the other man’s 
name in print at your expense— 
especially when so many good 
schools are so very willing to pay 
for real results—for actual flesh- 
and-blood scholars. 

Now, the great big advertis- 
ing manager will please not read 
this article. It is meant purely 
to pass along some of his good 
and well-tried ideas to the man 
who doesn’t have two or three 
hundred thousand circulation 
every day in the week. 

Of course, the work has to be 
done systematically and with 
judgment. It is useless for an 
Illinois country paper to try for 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music. Tackling nearby institu- 
tions is the best way, usually—the 
argument that a local school is 
too well known to need publicity 
can often be knocked out by this 
one question: “Do you want us 
to keep all mention of your com- 
mencements out of the paper?” 

It is wise to begin the soliciting 
as far ahead as_ possible—late 
August and early September seem 
about the height of the advertis- 
ing season, but preparations need 
to be made in early April. Closing 
exercises often come in May and 
it isa great adv antage to get con- 
tracts before principals go away 
for the summer vacation, Gen- 
erally speaking, the easiest and 
quickest way is to write the ad- 
vertisements and put them into 
type (even where the advertising is 
handled by an agency the school 
management is apt to appreciate 
the good things the newspaper- 
man can so easily work into his 
copy). And it is always easier 
to get an order for something 
definite than a contract for so 
much space, minus a real plan. 

It goes without saying that per- 
$onal solicitation is far more ef- 
fective than the letter—but a red 
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stamp can be used, now and then, 
to tremendous advantage. Sup- 
pose a dozen schools are within 
easy distance—half an hour’s ride 
on the train, for example. Then 
the advertising manager might 
profitably send to each, along in 
the last part of April, a note like 


this; 


** Planning next fall’s advertising now will 
make your vacation just that much more 
care-free. 

‘Our Mr. Robertson wants to run out to see 
you next Wednesday afternoon, the 22d, and I 
write toask if you can conveniently see him 
about four o’clock, He has written two or 
three advertisements which he is anxious to 
submit and hasa rather definite plan of cam- 
paign, in which you may be interested. 

“If itdoes not suit you tosee Mr. Robertson 
on Wednesday, perhaps April 29 or 30 woul 





suit you. Very truly, 
‘* JAMES aa vy 
Adv, Mgr.” 
Then, if this day suits, Mr. 
Robertson mails a _ letter the 


Tuesday evening before, in which 
he might say: 

‘*Mr. Thompson tells me you will be able to 
give me a few moments to-motrow. I have 
been able to get a few suggestions on paper 
and I trust that the general pian [ will outline 
may meet your approval. 1 will bring copies 
of your last year’s advertisements so you may 
see what was done in 1907. 

“Very truly,” 








This sort of follow-up work is 
generally effective in getting the 
advertiser's mind in readiness and 
likewise affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for enclosing some strong 
testimonials, or other literature 
about the paper. 

Keeping an accurate and up- 
to-date card index of schools and 
colleges is helpful. Especially 
should there be noted down the 
reasons. non-advertisers give for 
not using the paper—many valu- 
able hints can be obtained there- 
by. 

News about schools is really 
news—this goes without saying. 
A department covering scholastic. 
athletic gossip for one thing and 
general school progress for an- 
other, is very helpful in attaching 
and holding interest—and_ the 
readers profit as much as the ad- 
vertising department. It is only 
natural that the schools which ad- 
vertise will be looked after more 
carefully than those which do 
not, but real news is the first con- 
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sideration if the department is 
really to grow. 

Every year (or maybe oftener) 
a letter should go from the ed- 
itorial department to each school 
on the advertising list, to call at- 
tention to this column and to ask 
contributions of news items, Ex- 
plain a little what news is and 
emphasize the necessity of get- 
ting it to the paper promptly. 
Print what is sent as often and 
as fully as the items merit. Credit 
the school with the value of the 
item (at space rates) and allow 
this credit to be applied on the 
advertising account. 

A great many schools nowa- 
days have small, monthly papers 
of their own—it is rather a good 
advertising scheme to invite these 
various boards of editors to come 
visit your office. This will result 
in bringing together the repre- 
sentatives of a lot of schools, and 
this mixing will help you along. 
Show them how a newspaper 1s 
made—the process is very inter- 
esting to the outsider and your 
young guests will talk of their 
experience for many a day. They 
will feel bound to reciprocate 
when they can and you will prob- 
ably land many a little “scoop.” 
And above all, remember that the 
“feed-the-brute” principle applies 
to young people. 

During the off-seasons in school 
advertising, keep on telling the 
principals how thoroughly reli- 
able your paper is; how much of 
a home newspaper it is; what 
results other educational adver- 
tisers have had. Finally, and all 
the time, give the schools the ser- 
vice they have a right to expect in 
the news line—then you will not 
be forgotten when the money- 
spending starts. 

But the greatest prerequisite to 
getting, and keeping school ad- 
vertising is to give results. 

I 


Peths 


————<+ 9 —_—_—_— 
Tue best advertising man is one 
who has a “nose for news.” He is a 
reporter who can appreciate the adver- 
tising value of the many little events 
of store history that are transpiring 
every day. The really clever ad man 
does not need a “slaughter” of prices 
in order to make an interesting story. 
—Merchants’ Record and Show Win- 
dow, 





Educational 
Institutions 


in making plans for the 
coming season’s advertis- 
ing should not fail to 
arrange for the use of 


liberal space in The 


Outlook 


which _ publishes 


more 
educational announce- 
ments every year than 
any other national adver- 


tising medium. 


The issues. of The Outlook 
for: Fuly 25 and August 
22 will be illustrated 
numbers, and, as usual, 
they will be largely devoted 
to educational subjects. 


An illustrated announce- 
ment in these issues is 
respectfully suggested. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 








Full information as to rates, etc., 
will be gladly sent on request 
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ADVERTISING A MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 





Among all the educational in- 
stitutions none have the peculiar 
problem to face in securing stu- 
dents which the military acad- 
emy management has. 

There is no prejudice or mis- 
apprehension concerning any 
other kind of school or college: 
there is considerable of it abroad 
concerning a military school. 

Many people have a very set 
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is to drill, fire musket and can. 
non, and practice in sham battle. 

With these heavy drawbacks, 
together with the growing feeling 
against war, the military academy 
does not always thrive nearly so 
well as it might. There are many 
academies running along on a 
very small scale, and the manage- 
ments are very anxious to in- 
crease attendance by whatever 
means is dignified and effective. 

Advertising has therefore nat- 
urally been turned to a means of 
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notion that any military academy 
besides West Point is nothing 
else but a last resort to straight- 
en out incorrigibles. And those 
who are not obsessed with this 
idea, have another just as unfor- 
tunate—that all that a young man 
gets at a military academy is a 
bloodthirsty passion for war, and 
that all he does the live-long day 


educating the public to a right 
appreciation of the military acad- 
emy. The public must be shown 
how the military part of an 
academy which ably represents its 
class is only a form of discipline, 
and a most remarkably effective 
and sensible one at that. The 
main object of a military school 
is by no means to make a soldi¢gr 
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out of a boy, or to give him a 
West Point training. It is simply 
to. use the military idea, so at- 
tractive to boys, to secure a 
training in manliness, system and 
standards of honor, personal care 
and punctiliousness_ which no 
other system can secure. All of 
the military side of a good mili- 
tary academy is secondary to the 
class-room; and the excellent 
benefits of the military system 


are an extra advantage which 
other schools cannot offer. The 
military system provides an 


agreeable surveillance of the stu- 
dents’ hours outside the class- 
room which is of the greatest 
benefit and significance. 

The military academies, there- 
fore, have more need of advertis- 
ing than any other kind of insti- 
tution, and those which have ad- 
vertised well have found a ready 
response. The parent must have 
either experience or conviction 
regarding the military education 
of his son, before he can be per- 
suaded to send his boy to a mili- 
tary instead of an ordinary acad- 
emy. To bring about this con. 
viction on the part of parents 
who are considering the educa- 
tion of sons, it is necessary first 
to get in touch with them, and 
then to place the right arguments 
before them—both of which ne- 
cessities are met by good adver- 
tising. 

More than one military acad- 
emy has been obliged to drop 
its military character and become 
simply an ordinary academy, with 
a minimum of military accessory. 
The Montclair (N. J.) Military 
Academy, for instance, last year 
decided to change its name— 
dropping the word “Military”—a 
case of compromising with the 
resistance which all military 
academies feel, from parents who 
have an imperfect realization of 
the perfectly harmless and high- 
ly beneficial training of military 
discipline, Mt. Pleasant Academy, 
Mohegan Lake School, and the 
Riverview Academy, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., are others which keep 
military character discreetly out 
of their names. 

Others have entered vigorously 
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It is not disputed 
that Ture ReEcorb- 
HERALD has a larger 
net sold circulation 
than any other two cent 
paper in the United 
States, morning or 
evening, and it is the 
only morning paper in 
Chicago which freely 
gives detailed informa- 
tion as to its circula- 


tion. 

















into a campaign of education. 
Many still depend far too much 
upon elaborate catalogues, placed 
in the hands of lists of parents 
secured from the routine sources, 
This is a mistake. It is far bet- 
ter to advertise to secure inter- 
ested inquiries and then send a 
catalogue where it will tell most, 
than to scatter an expensive book 
among much circularized names. 
Printers and paper manufacturers 
ofttimes get money which might 
have been better expended in 
larger space and better service 
in preparing copy. School ad- 
vertising is so monotonously the 
same, as a rule, and rightly kept 
somewhat conservative in tone, 
that to make an ad stand out and 
strike a responsive chord, with- 
out overstepping the line of good 
taste, is a task which ought to 
be given only to skilled advertis- 
ing men, 

The aim of military school ad- 
vertising should be to rouse in- 
terest in the military idea of dis- 
cipline as an aid to developing 
manhood, while making the 
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‘scholarship and academic work 
stand out as a strong feature, 


The entire desire to be sought by 
all educational advertising ought 
to be to get the right kind of in- 
quiries; therefore it is fatal to at- 
tempt to say too much—just as 
fatal as to say too little that 
counts, 

The Michigan Military Acad- 
emy, Lake Orchard, Mich., se- 
cured very excellent results, with 
its limited appropriation, a year 
or more ago, by getting up an in- 
expensive booklet called “Your 
Boy,” into which the best obtain- 
able advertising ability and a 
personal visit to the academy was 
focused, A campaign which made 
particularly good use of small 
space, aiming principally at draw- 
ing inquiries, brought unusual 
results, and justified the idea of 
placing emphasis upon getting in- 
quiries by good advertising, 
rather than spend the whole ad- 
vertising appropriation on book- 
lets, etc. 

Such other academies as_ the 
Staunton (Va.), the Georgia, the 
Pennsylvania and the Borden- 
town Military Academies have 
found advertising a necessary and 
powerful aid to interest parents 
in the military idea. All of these 
academies have conducted a per- 
sistent campaign of education in 
their ads, but most of all in their 
literature, in an effort to make 
parents acquainted with the high- 
ly desirable nature of a military 
training to accompany the prep- 
aration of boys for colleges,—and 
in laying the persistent ghost that 
military academies are reforma- 
tories for bad boys, and that they 
learn nothing but thirst for war. 
Statistics showing the very large 
percentage of graduates who fol- 
low business and _ professional 
careers, and the small percentage 
of those who follow up their mili- 
tary beginning; and also letters 
from “old grads” testifying most 
heartily to the value of military 
training over all others, have been 
made use of by all of these. 

It has also been demonstrated 
by the above academies that gen- 
erous display space certainly pays 
far more in proportion than the 
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small classified kinds, Many 
thousands of parents every year 
are considering the problem of 
their son's preparative education, 
and look over the school pages 
of the best standard magazines 
for suggestion. To many the 
idea of a military education is 
rather new, and it is the part of 
the advertiser to rouse them to 
thought and inquiry by means of 
strongly written advertising, well 
planned and illustrated, Classi- 
fied advertising, undisplayed and 
small in space, can serve mainly 
as a reminder; and while it is far 
better than nothing, cannot make 
the strong and individual bid for 
attention and thought which a 
military academy needs to get 
many responses. However, it is 
surprising how much - strength 
can be gotten even into a small 
ten-line ad, when it must be, if 
skilled advertising service is em- 
ployed. 








ADVERTISING THE 
SCHOOL. 
For some reason, or .possibly 


from long habit or tradition, the 
school advertisement is almost al- 
ways one of brevity. There is, 
therefore, very little said in it; 
and any one specimen will very 
well represent all the others that 
are found adjacent to it. 

Other things being equal, the 
advertisement that is brief may 
be preferable to one that is ex- 
tended. As we live in a busy 
time, with too much to read, the 
brevity that invites, and demands 
only moderate and quick atten- 
tion, may talk to more readers 
than an announcement of consid- 


“erable length. 


Without pretending to know 
more about schools than those 
do who conduct and advertise 
them, I think that I do know one 
or two things about them. And 
one of these verities is that there 
more difference in them than 
there is in the advertisements that 
tell us about them. In other 
words, they are not all as nearly 
alike as an equal number of white 
beans. 

1 am pretty sure, too, that they 


is 
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all have—at least all of them that 
have survived for any consider- 
able time—many good qualities. 
One of them, too, may have some 
particular virtue that can really 
be emphasized loudly, while an- 
other has its own especial supe- 
riority, over which it may be 
vocal if not jubilant. 

Now, it is on these points 
where the pith of an advertise- 
ment should be found. But it 
seems to me that it rarely is. We 
learn from one, when the school 
opens, some of the branches 
taught or a name that signifies the 
type of school that it is; the place 
where you go to find it, and the 
principal's name. <A few other 
regulation remarks that report 
what we all naturally would in- 
fer, and which more or less de- 
scribe all of them, finish the 
recipe. 

No doubt all this is well, and is 
nowise superfluous. But it has 
long been a fancy of mine that a 
description of the school’s vicin- 
age, its health statistics, and par- 
ticularly the purity of the water 
which it can command, which 
many seem to thing negligible ac- 
cessories, are really of prime im- 
porte i to be. sure, 
that nothing but good can be said 
of them. If the contrary is true, 
they would of course be unavail- 
able topics—and the poultice of 
silence would better fit the situa- 
tion, 

Just now when the public is 





greatly aroused over impure 
foods, microbes and _ disease 
germs, and when even a wide 


propaganda in books and pamph- 
lets is invoked—as well as much 
special legislation—for conserving 
health and to stamp out disease, 
the time is especially ripe for, ‘and 
prepared, to read of, places that do 
not magnify the death list, 
Parents and guardians certain- 
ly do not wish to send _ their 
children to a place where typhoid 
fever, and other equally prevent- 
able scourges have an easy and 
fruitful habitation—when they 
know of it. Even those who have 
been thoughtless on these points 
can have their attention quickly 
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arrested when the subject is 
brought properly to their notice. 
As water and milk are some- 
times the mediums that promote 
fatality, or a painful and costly 
illness, nothing should be left in 
doubt about them. A_ school 
should therefore take pains to- 
show that it has mastered all the 
problems necessary to secure these 
fluids in their purity. Consider- 
ing what we know to-day, it is 
really something more than an 
“accident,” for it is a grave of- 


fense, to disseminate disease 
through these mediums. 
The school, therefore, which 


can guarantee that all its foods 
and drinks are what they should 
be, cannot put a better paragraph 
in its advertisement than the one 
which is made to announce this 
single assuring statement. We 
shall not doubt its efficiency in the 
languages and mathematics; in 
music and art; and all the other 
imperative branches, But as health 
is a better asset than either Greek 
or Algebra, its care and cultiva- 
tion should be made primary and 
indispensable. Joe. BENTON, 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE MAKING. 


The director of a school seldom 
realizes the remarkable advertis- 
ing medium he has in his cata- 
logue. He frequently looks upon 
his school catalogue as one of the 
uninteresting necessities -of his 
organization and is glad when he 
finally O. K.’s his proofs, and the 
matter of his school catalogue is 
out of the way for another year. 
In this, as in all other branches 
of advertising, important changes 
have been made of late years, 
and it is interesting to note the 
progress made in this direction. 
Too much care cannot be taken in 
the preparation of the subject 
matter, since by this, largely, the 
parent or guardian is impressed 
with the refinement prevailing at 
the institution. In most instances 
more than one catalogue is con- 
sulted before the final decision is 
made as to where a son or 
daughter shall be taught, the 
rough edges brushed away, and 
where the boy or girl shall be 
educated. 

To obtain tangible _ results 
therefrom, it is necessary for us 
to consider the school catalogue 
essentially from an _ advertising 
standpoint. By so ,doing, the 
general treatment in explaining 
the aim, the branches of study 
to be pursued, the religious 
atmosphere, the school equip- 
ment, expenses, description of the 
school and its surroundings, all 
may be of considerable advertis- 
ing value if presented in a skillful 
manner, 

Then again, from a typograph- 
ical standpoint, it is no easy mat- 
ter to produce an artistic and 
effective piece of work. In nearly 
every instance the problems are 
different, and one of the most 
difficult seems to be the treatment 
of the illustrations. In nearly 
every case the better type school 
seems to have adopted the photo- 
gravure. This seems to be a wise 
choice in every instance, since by 
this method is obtained a _rich- 
ness, a truth of life, and at the 
same time a_ substantial, con- 
servative treatment, , 


In the making’ of a school cata- 
logue one should realize that the 
type page should be well pro- 
portioned to the paper page, the 
size and font of the type, and the 
spacing of it should be carefully 
studied. The page must be 
neither crowded nor weak in ef- 
fect, and should be imposed so as 
to give exactly the right margins 
of white paper around the type. 
The binding should be flexible, 
and the illustrations, if inserted, 
should be so inserted that the 
pamphlet will not wrinkle. The 
cost of having a school catalogue 
rightly done should not be ma- 
terially greater than having it 
done the wrong way. By failing 
to give most careful consideration 
to the above, the principal of a 
school frequently finds it impos- 
sible to reflect the ‘atmosphere” 
of the institution in his printed 
matter. 

The writer has a few  cata- 
logues before him and has in- 
quired into some of the problems 
confronted in the making of them. 
It may be of interest to the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK, who find 
it necessary to prepare a_ school 
gatalogue each year, to note the 
way in which these difficulties 
have been treated. 

In the case of the heghire 
School, Cheshire, Conn., a large 
number of illustrations were used 
with but little type matter. Here 
was presented the difficulty of in- 
cluding all of the illustrations in 
a catalogue of small size and 
having them look harmonious 
with the text. In this instance 
the photogravure was employed, 
being printed upon a hand-made 
paper and bound in a most effec- 
tive French Charcoal paper. 

In the case of the Montclair 
Military Academy, Montclair, N. 
J., considerable ability has been 
used in the writing of the text. 
The illustrations, however, do not 
give one an adequate impression 
of the school and its surround- 
ings, nor are they especially well 
chosen. The cover is well treated. 

In the case of the Pennington 
Seminary, Pennington, N. J., it 
was found necessary to give a 
considerable number of illustra- 





os 
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tions on every page, since the 
text constantly makes reference 
to these. Here again photograv- 
ures were used, and it is interest- 
ing to note that by the use of 
this method it was found pos- 
sible to bring the illustration at 
exactly the point where allusion 
was made to it in the text. 

In the case of the Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
it was found possible to make a 
very well-proportioned type page, 
since here but a few full page 
photogravures were used. The 
treatment of this catalogue ap- 
peals to people who like a direct 
plain piece of work. Such a 
catalogue is a strong plea as an 
expression of the dignity of the 
institution. 


For the Mackenzie School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., a general 
treatment of refined character 


was desired and was obtained, 
largely by a careful selection of 
a paper of rough surface, which 
offered a nice color effect when 
combined with the color of the 
photogravure and the treatment 
of the type page. 

Unique catalogues have been is- 
sued by Akeley Hall, Grand 
Haven, Mich.; Miss Chamber- 
layne’s School, Boston, Mass. 
Hoosick School, Hoosick, N. Y,, 
and the Salisbury School, Salis- 
bury, Conn. These all consist 
simply of a pamphlet of illustra- 
tions in photogravure from which 
one gains a very good impression 
of the school and_ school life. 
Such pamphlets are frequently 
the means of “pulling” a letter 
from the curious, asking for 
further details, Such clues are of 
great advantage, since these fre- 
quently place the school in per- 
sonal touch with a_ prospective 
patron. These might not have 
been obtained in cases where pos- 
sibly a regular catalogue might 
have given so much information 
as to preclude the possibility of 
such inquiries by letter. 

The following catalogues are 
worthy of mention, as in nearly 
every case a unique but interest- 
ing treatment is to be found: 


The Girls’ Latin School of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 
Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 


SCHOOLS 


The World’s Work 
is not only read by people who 
do most to support the private 
schools—people who appreciate a 
magazine of sanity and cheerful- 
ness, of achievement in life and 
work—but from its very first 
number it has had the educa- 
tional tone which has won for 
it the confidence and support of 
the private school owners. They 
have relied upon it for publicity 
and placed it securely among the 
five leading magazines for school 
advertising. 


The Head Master of Whittier 
School writes: ‘‘ While we used THE 
Wor.p’s Work less for advertising 
last year than we did any other maga- 
zine we had the best results from it, 
papa | $900 worth of business for 
the small outlay.” 


TREWORLDSWORK 


133 E. 16th St., New York 





Fessenden ~ School, West Newton, 
Mass. 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury, 
Mass. 
The Washington. School for Boys, 


Washington, D. C. 
Bordentown Military 
dentown, N, 
Donald Fraser School, 
The Elms, Springfield, 
The ae aha School, Lawrence- 
ville, N 
Keystone “Academy, Factoryville, Pa. 
The Jacob Tome Institute, Port De- 
posit, Md. 
The Cascadilla School, 
Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Hill, Pa. 
The Yeates 
Haverford School, 
The Hill School, 
The oe 


Institute, Bor- 


Decatur, Ga. 
Mass. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Chestnut 


School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
School, Ossining, 


Terrill School, Dallas, Tex. 
Swarthmore Preparatory 

Swarthmore, Pa. 
Wyoming Seminary, 
St. Agnes School, 


School, 


Kingston, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y 


Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

The Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 

The St. John’s “Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 

St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, 
Wis. 

Virginia Female Institute, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


Russet, B, KINGMAN. 
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ORDERING HALF-TONE 
PLATES FOR MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING. 


How many advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents know how to 
order half-tone plates for maga- 
zine advertising? Few, very iew, 
because they never have given the 
subject proper thought, and that 
is why so many snappy designs 
appear dull and listless in a maga- 
zine. The fault, nine time out of 
ten, is placed upon the shoulders 
of the publishers, 

In the writer's experience he 
has known advertisers to com- 
plain most vigorously to publish- 
ers about the appearance of their 
designs, because they did not get 
the proper make-ready—never 
realizing that the fault lies with 
the plate they sent in and not 
with the printing. 

One item that will obviate 
trouble toa great extent is, to have 
the proofs the engravers submit 
to you made on a “super” paper 
similar to that used in magazines. 
Under no circumstances accept 
proofs on highly coated paper, 
such as engravers use, for the 
reason that plates proved on a 
“super” paper require more etch- 
ing, both in getting the proper 
amount of snap and the necessary 
depth to the plate. Also stipulate 
the screen you want the plates 
made in. The best screen to use 
for high-class magazines is 120, 
but in small plates where detail 
is required a 133 screen may be 
used. Keep away from 150 and 
finer screen half-tones for maga- 
zine advertising. There are spe- 
cial circumstances where they 
may be used, but this does not 
happen more often than once in 
five hundred times. 

The objections to the 150 screen 
and finer ones are: 

First in electrotyping. The finer 
the screen the more difficult it is 
to get a good electrotype, and 
again, the high-lights in an origin- 
al plate will be darker in the elec- 
trotype. As a natural _ result, 
there is a loss of brilliancy, and 
the finer the screen the more pro- 
nounced this defect will be. 

The second obstacle is the 


printing of a high run on “super” 
paper. There are some publish- 
ers that run as many as 250,000 
impressions from one electrotype. 
This may appear exaggerated to 
many not acquainted with the 
magazine press rooms, but the 
writer knows of a publisher that 
“averages 300,000 ~=—s impressions 
from a sixteen-page form of elec- 
trotypes. It is a fact that a 150 
screen plate will show wear and 
fill with ink sooner than a 120 
screen, because the finer screen 
plate cannot be etched as deep as 
the coarser one. Asanatural con- 
clusion the advertiser that uses 
the 150 and finer screens in his 
plates is doing himself a great in- 
justice, because he lessens the at- 
tractiveness of his advertisements 

To those that use color plates 
in advertising, it is very essential 
to have proofs taken on the same 
paper as that used by the maga- 
zine in which the advertisement 
will appear. They should also find 
out from the publisher the screen 


he prefers, as the paper used on. 


the covers is usually a_ better 
grade than that used in the in- 
side pages of the magazine. The 
average screen used in three and 
four color is a 133, as you get 
better tones and also less pattern 
than when a f20 is used, but in 
two color work you can use 120 
screen without a pattern showing 
and it is preferable to a 133 
screen, unless it is to be printed 
on a coated paper. In this last 
case use a 133 screen. 

[Engravers may vigorously ob- 
ject to the foregoing procedure. 
It means a little more work for 
them and less chance of “faking,” 
but it will show the advertiser 
just what he may expect in his 
actual advertisement. 

Jos. L. Murpuy. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
peper printed in the German language on 

this continent—no exceptions. 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 35 CENTS, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEGATIVE ADVERTISING. 


On two occasions recently 
Printers’ INK has made refer- 
ence’ to a series of cards in the 
street cars of Washington, D. C., 
which were apparently put there 
by an advertising agent who had 
been deserted by a customer after 
the space had been contracted for. 
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cities between Pittsburg and 
Kansas City, and the Pacific slope 
towns. 

When card Number Five was 
given to the public it was sup- 
ported by a telegraphic reader in 
large city papers. The reader ran 
as follows: 


Pittsburg, Penn., January 30.—Con- 
siderable attention has been attracted to 





, a conomer he 
¥ STUNG, a, aceite 
aod be 


ee 


IF YOU HAD 
A GOOD THING 
and your feet were warm, you'd take this 


THANKS-YOU 
HELPED SOME 
Tve got ‘em goin’ 

The Red Raven people actually 

admit an increase of sales but they 


won't say how much 
Maybe | can find out 


| gn ee 
‘yunction is 
announce the 
aad a & Ne 
_ Sust wait » 


Not granted | 


of the will 


Coward who 
few days it} 

. can get 
Put it right 


ig ee 


COALS OF — 
Tm gong nee 
behead 
heap ul 
the Red Ra wa goed ther w 


f THEY ACKNOWLEDGE 
fi. --——« THE CORN 


The Red Raven people admit a 


Monee 


477 increase in sales in the past two weeks 


Signed new contract for this space 
First card appears next week 
Street Car advertising evidently pays 





Each card remained one _ week, 
- and by the time the third one had 
appeared popular interest was 
aroused, for the “blind” adver- 
tiser threatened to tell the name 
of the coward who had deserted 
him. In Number Five the public 
had the denouement when a Red 
Raven appeared in the upper 
right-hand corner of the card. 
7. The first card appeared January 
x Ist, and weekly changes were 
made for eight weeks, after which 
the company’s regular cards were 
replaced in the cars. The entire 
covered, the large 


the card running in the street cars at: 
tacking the Red Raven people. The 
matter is now before the Court, and 
both sides have an imposing array of 
legal talent. The Red Raven people 
control Red Raven, the great aperient 
water, 











THOMAS H. CHILD 


for the past fifteen years adver- 
tising manager of The People’s 
Home Journal and Good Litera- 
ture, desiresa new position on the 
Ist of May next. Please address 
THOMAS H. CHILD, 
Care of F. M. Lupton, Pub., Inc., 23 
City Hall Place, New York. 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1907 issue of Kowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submittea for 
tnat edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. auty signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating im the iM7 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 193 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last name'cnaracter are marked WIth an (i }. 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best adver tising m medium in Alabama. 
Montpemery. Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. 
Leonard «& Lewis, N. Y. Reps.. Tribune Blag. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, Enquirer. Average 197, 
28,429; January, 1908, 49,052. Largest 
circulation in Oakland guaranteed. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Fost. Like a blanket it covers tle 
Rocky Mountain resin. Circulation—Dai.y 
59.606, Sunday 84,411, 

2” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post 1s guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 

GUA ge American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fally controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


rt, Evening Post. Sworn daily, year 
F945. ‘Sworn daily, Dec., 12,478, 


Bridge 
1907, 11, 





Bridgeport, Morning Tel aera, eors: 
Average for Jan. 1908, sworn 

You can cover Bridge port - using 
Telegram only. late. ic. per line, flat. 


eriden. Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
P.. 1906, 27,580. Average for 1907, 7,748. 


Meriden. Moraine Record and Boome. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register.cy. Anniil 
sworn aver. for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104, 


New Haven, Palladinm.dy. Aver. hg" 9,549: 
1907, 9,842. Ez. Katz, Special Agent, N. 

New Haven, Union. Average 1907, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. 


New London, Day. 
average for 1907, 6,547. 


ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
Gives best results, 


Norwalk,Eveniny Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed 8,800. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished, 





Average for 
»: January 1908, 7,488. 


Nerwich. Bulletin, morning. 
1905, 9,920; 1906, 6,5 





Waterbury, Kevublican, morning and Sun- 
day, 1907 av. 6,888 daily; 4,400 Sunday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
lay. Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (O©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropoilis,dy. Average 1907, 
10,880, E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal. dy. Av. /907,51,144, Sun- 


day 56,882, Semi-weekly 68,275. tLe Jour- 
val covers Dixie like the dew. 
IDAHO. 
Boise, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1907, 


5,868; Actual circulation, Dec. 3/, 1907, 6,070. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4.580; 1906, 6,454; rls 6,770. 





Cairo, C ‘ue Daily average ist 6 months, 
1907, 1,584 


ieee, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2.00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the ws 
Public, Av, cireul’n for past st 3 years, 40,00 

Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette. weekly.: $2. Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year 
ended Dec. 25, 1907, 74,755. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ sumrnel, 
monthly. Actuul average Sor 1906, 10,000, 











Chiengo, Dental "Review, monthl+v. Actual 
average fur 1906, 4.0015 for 1907, 4,018. 
Chic: rngO, "Examiner. Average 


Sor 1206, 
ey S46 Sunday, 
175,000 Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation in 
city of Chicazo than any two 
other morning papers combined. 
Has certificate fron om Association 
of American Advertisers. 
Circulation for ) Sunday, 717.681. 
Febriary.1907:5 Daily, 192,271, 
Absoiute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of Kowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. 


Chicago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. 
ing investment paper o of | the | United States. 


. Med. Ass’ n, 





Lead- 
Chieago, Journal Ame 
Average for 1907, 52,21 ca 


Chicago, National Harness Review, mon: hly. 
5,000 copie es each issue of 1907. 





weekly, 
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The Breeder’s Gazette 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE AMERICAN STOCK FARM. 
Sanders Pub. Co., 358 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. $2.00 PER ANNUM. 








“Tt is practically indispensable to the American stock- 
man. It is by far the best advertising medium we have 


on our list.” Cuas. W. ARMOUR, Kansas City, Mo. 


“No journal on this continent has been so influential 
in stimulating and guiding the live-stock industry.” 


JOHN DRYDEN, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 


“From an extensive use of its advertising columns I 
am convinced that it is a most effective medium through 
which to reach up-to-date buyers.” 

C. I. Hoop, Lowell, Mass. 


“Tt has been a tremendous and inestimable force in the 
nation’s progress along the lines of judicious improvement 
and doesa work not even approached by any other medium.” 


F. D. CoBurRN, Secretary of Agriculture, Topeka, Kan. 


“There has been a constant and steady improvement 
in the paper, until to-day I think it represents the very 
best type of a stock and agricultural journal.” 

GEORGE ATKIN, Manager, Woodstock, Vt. 








NOTE STEADY GROWTH IN CIRCULATION FOR A PERIOD OF 10 YEARS. 


Oe: 1,235,110 Copies; Average, 23,752 
ME. bean ae 1,550,950 Copies ; Average, 29,825 
BOO 5 aisisine se 2,148,200 Copies; Average, 41,311 
re 2,515,675 Copies; Average, 48.378 
5 |, ee 8,122,756. Copies ; Average, 60,880 
cl eee 3,529,750 Copies ; Average, 67,605 
Ee 3,523,041 Copies ; Average, 67,751 
a 8,463,460 Copies; Average, 66,605 
re 8,640,000 Copies; Average, 70,000 
|: Ae 3,887,250 Copies ; Average, 74,755 











Every name is taken from THE GAZETTE subscription list as 
soon as the period for which we have been paid has expired. 


ADVERTISING RATE 35c. A LINE FLAT. 
For any further particulars address 


SANDERS PUB. CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, East’n Rep., 725 Temple Court, N, Y. City. 
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Chica fo Reeord-Heraid, 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. Only Chicago 
morning paper meking detailed cir. statement. 
&2The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accord 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
fAttal-m is guaranteed by the pub- 
te as lishers of Rowell’s American 
E Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 


to the first person who successfully con, 


troverts its accuracy. 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circuiation in the world. and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning hewspaper in Chicago. ‘the 
TKIBUNE is the oniy Chicago newspuper receiv 


ing (@©). 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday a al 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, re & 





Peorta, Evening Star. Circulation on 1907, 
659. 


INDIANA. 
Fvaneville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1907, 18,- 
188, Sundays over 18,000, E£. Katz. 8. A.,N-1. 
Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 1907 av. 
204,848. UVublished twice a month, 75ic. a line: 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 197. 26, 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily = aad 
Daily average 196, 1,501; weekly, 2 
Uichmond, The Evening Item. daily. Sworn 
average net ie circulation for nine montis 
exnaing Sept. 30, 197, & 141. A circulation of 
over 5.000 guaranteed in all 1907 contracts, The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the RicLmond 
homes. No street sales, Uses no premiums. 
&2 The absolute correct ofth latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newse 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
werts its accuracy. 
Sworn daily arerage. 


South Rend. Tribune 





1907, 9,181. Absolutely bestin South Bend. 
IOWA 
Kurlington, Hawk-Kye. daily. Aver, 1907, 
8,987. ~All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Times. 8, Daily | aver. Jan., 18,592. 
Circulation in City or totaiguara nteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 


Des 
publisner. Sworn average circulation Jor 1906. 
41.751. Cercuiation. City and State. larvest 
m lowa. More advertis:iny of all kinds in 196 


in 342 issues than any  aamaaad in 365 issues. 
Rate 70 cents per inch. flat. 

Des Moines, kegister and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation for 1907, 80,478. 


KANSAS. 
Hutchinson. News. Daily 1906, 
.670. HK. Katz, Special Agent. N. 


Lawrence, World, daily. ,, Actual average for 
4907, 4,212. 


4.2603 71907, 





Pittsburg, Headlight. dy and wy. Average 


1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 
KENTUCKY. 


Lexington. Leader. Av. '06, evg. & 157. Sun. 
6. £98; for Ui, eve'y, 5,890, Sy, 2,102. E-Kate. 


MAINE. 


\uguata. Comrort.mo. W. fi 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488. 





Gannett, pub. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Average (907, daily 


Angusta, Maine Farmer, w’kly. Aver. for 1907, 
9126. s.ateslow; rr cognized tarmers’ auedium, 


Res ngor, Commervi:.|. Average for 1907, dail 
10,018; weekly, 28,422, mF “ 

Madison, Bulletin, wy. Cire., 1906, 1,581; for 
1907, 1,699, Only paper in Western somersetCo. 


a aties. Maine Woods and Woodsman.we+kly, 
. W. Brackett Co. Average Sor 17, 8,012, 





Portland. Evening Express, Arervae ror 1907, 
daily 18,514. Sunduy Telegram, 8,855, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American. Daily porn fee 1907, 
75,652; Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 


Evening News !'ub- 
For 


Baltimore, News. daily. 
lishing Company. Averaye 1907, %77,748. 
January, 1908, 82, 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest cir culation rating accorded 
the NEws is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (O@). Boston's 
tea table puper. Larzest amount of week day adv. 


WRK KK 


Boston, Globe, Average 197. daily. 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
Englanc, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon eaitions for one price. 


We We We We He ve 


oven 
6.0.5 
Boston, Post. Average 1907, 
daily, 248,980; Sunday, 
226,768. Not over two morn- 
ing papers in the country 
this circulation. In- 
editions of The Boston Post. W 
“Grow with us in 1908,” 
ynn, Evening Item. Da Daily sworn a year 
s900° 15,068; 1/907, averave, 16,522. ‘ihe 


ua 

adettar morning, evening and 
Sunday papers in comparison, 

Lynn family paper. C irculution unapproached 

in quant.ty or quality by any Lynn paper. 





not over six American news- 
papers approach the circula- 
ion of the Daily and Sunday 





Worecater. L’Opinion ae daily (90). 
Patd average Jor 197, 4,58 


MICHIGAN. 

Bay City, Times, evening. Average for 
1907, it, 054 copies, daily, guaranteed, 
Jackson, Patriot. Average 
Docessber, 1907, 8,527; Sun- 
dar. & 529. Greatest net cir- 
Ae cu ID. tay Verified by Asso- 
AN ciation of Amertons Adver- 
EED tisers. rn statements 
ax monthly, Pxomination wel- 
comed, 
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SIMON PURE 
FACTS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST 


ONE CENT DAILY. (12 to 20 Pages) 


The Evening Times 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


1. The TIMES is the only daily paper published in Paw. 
tucket, a city of 45,000. 

2. Ninety-seven per cent of the TIMES’ circulation is 
delivered directly into homes. 

3. The distinctive value of the TIMES is proven by 
Providence advertisers, who use its columns as consistently 
as they do Providence papers. 














NET DAILY 1907 ] COPIES 
CIRCULATION + SWORN 





Covering Pawtucket, 





Central 
Rhode Island and the Attleboros, Mass. 
Representing 130,000 Population. 


Falls, all Northern 

















Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily. only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A. A. A. 


Saginaw, Fvening News. daily Average for 
1906, 19,964; January, 1908, 20,797. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolia, Farmers’ Tnbune. twice-a-week. 





| 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska loster, 
Swau J. sur.biad, pub é 


1907, 54,262, 
8t. Paul VioneerPress. Net average cirenta- 
tion Sor 197—\ ily 85,716. Sunday 85,465. 
he absocute accuracy of tie 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 


W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Sor 1907, 82,074. aera i Newspaper Directory, Ninety 
——————— sa AN per cent of the moneu due for sub- 
Minneapolis, > ecal TEED sereptions is collected. showing that 


and Sunuay ‘©©). 
age daily circulation, 76,861. 
Daily average circulation for 
Jan., 1908, 78,721, Average Cur- 
day circulation for Jan., 18, 

1» e absolute accuracy 
of the Journal's circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 


can Newspaper Directory. It is 
uaranteed to go into more 
omes than any paper in its field 
and to reach the great army of 
Minneapolis. Farm Stock, and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual average 1105. ST.INT3 aver 
aye for 1906, 100,266; Jor 197, 108.588. 


We i 
purchasers throughout the 
The absctute accuracy of Farm, 


Northwest. The Journal brings 
Stocic «© Home's circulation rating 


results. 
is guaranteed by the American 


subscribers tale the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
ing to circuiation are vpen to investigation. 


Winona, Republican-tierald. Av. June, 4,616 
Best outsice Twin Cities and Duluch. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥ 








St. Jesenn, News and Press. Circulution 
1907, 83,888. Smita «© Thompson, East. Reps. 


St. Leuia. National Druggist. mo. 
Strong, Editor an 
10,685 (© ©). 


Henry I. 
a Publisher, Aver, 14 mos, 1907, 
Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 





St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
mo. actual average for 1907, 104,666, 


Aleta Newspaper Doves  Otroulation fs 
A racticuily confined to the furmers 
TE No a Mehiescta, the Dakotas, Western MONTANA. 


Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to renen section most prontably. 
CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867. Old 

est Minneapolis daily. Th@ Sun- 


Missoula, Missonlian. Every morning. Av- 
erage 42 months ending Dec, 8/, 1906, 5,102. 
NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
A: erage 196, 141,859. 








GUAR day Tribune average per issue l _— ara, 
te No for the year ending Decembe:’,| gu, a oe se, weekly, Actual arera 
1 1907, was 26,608. The duily | 
beads. Sew Tribune average per issue for NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
! « Newn- : 
paper Diree- the year ending Dece nber, 1907, | Manchester, Union. Av. /907,1%,0%%, daily 
tory. was 101,165, N. it. barawer and \\ eekly Unioa, 5,550, Sor ’v6. 
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Nashua. Telegsanh. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271, 


NEW J — 
Asbury Park. Press. 5,076. Gotmnd 
average of one subscriber s ott for ten years. 
Camden, Daily Courier. so pore ie 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,00 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1994, 5,522; 71905. 
6,515; 1906, 7,847; sirst 6 mos. 1907, 8,221. 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,880. Last three months 17, 25,928. 


Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 196, 
68.022 copies; for 1907, 67,1953 Jan. ‘69,829. 
Trenton, Kvening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.227: 
aver. 1907, 20,270; last \ yr. ’07, aver., 20,409, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye fur 
4907,16,895. it's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn. N. Y. Printers’ Ink say: 
THE STANDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brosxiyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,69 





Ruffale. Courier. morn, Av.1907, Sunday .%1- 
A4t: da:iy, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570. 


Ruffalo. Evening News. 
94.690; for 196, 94,7433 





Daily averave 1905, 
1907, 


Average 1904, 


Leader, evening. 
07, av., 6,245. 


6 395; 1906, 6,585; 


Corning, 
6.288: 196, 


Mount Vernon, Argus. evening. Actual 1 
average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 4,460 
Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 07, 5,881; 4.000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combinea, 
New York City. 
New York, Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
Actual av. for 07, 9,824; av. Jan. ’08, 10,125. 


Automobile, wetey- Average for year ending 


Dec. 28, 1906, 15,21 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W. R&. Gregory Co. 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5, 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tbe United States 
Circulation for 1907 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, Weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1:96, 26.611(©0@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. ~ “pea 
Ciark Co, Average for 1907, 8,888—sworn 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709, 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Weinesday. Established 1838. 
Actual weekly average for 
197, 7.269. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 564,416 mo. 
Good Literature. 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
culations og 1907—all adh paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. M. Lupton, publ publisher, Inc. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 


circulation for year ending Dec. 1907, 8,801; 
Dec. 1907, issue, 10,500. 
The World. Actual arer. ror 197, Morn... 245,- 


442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday, 848,885. 


Schenectady. Gazette, dail A. N. Liect 
Actual average for ’06,15,809; or 07, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Ileraia. daily. Herald (‘o 
pub. Arer, 1906, daily 25.206. Sunday 40.064, 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
ae 20, 168, Only paper in city which 
rmitted A. A. A. examinatio. ,and 

pod ay le public the report. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Utlea. National Flectrical Contractor, to. 
dveraye Jor 196, 2.620, 





Utien. Press. daily. Ovto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,889. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte, . News. For 1907, 5,857; Times- 
Democrat, 6,099. Compare these figures with 
any other evening or semi-weekly in this ter- 


ritory. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden, Av. yr. 05, 7,201, 
Aver. Jor year 196, 5,180. 


OHIO. 


Akron, Times, og Geant average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1007, Oy SEh 55 

Ashtabula, Amerikan & Sanomsat., Finnish, 
Actual averaye Sor 1906, 10.690, 


tain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
1; Sunday, 88,878: 
84,251 


Age, daily. Net average 
Cash in advance circulation. 


Cleveland, |! 
daily average 1907, €4,911 
Jan., 1908, 65,658 daily; Sun., 


Coshocton, 


2,796. 


1907, 





Dayton, Sourmal. ae six months 1907, act- 


ual average. 24,19 


Springfield. Farm end Fireside. over ‘4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.445.000, 


Warren. Daily Chronicie. Actuil nae 
Sor year ending December 31, 1906, 2,634 


Youngstown. Vindicator. Dy. av. 67. 14,7683 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell, N Y. «& Chicago, 





OKLAHOMA. 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily. 
1906, 2,445, 
Muskogee. Time:-Democrat. Average ‘906, 5,0 
14; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agt., N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman 1907 aver., 


20,152; Jan. 1908,21,890. E. Katz, Agent N.Y, 


; OREGON. 
Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s Blatt. Weekly. Aver- 
age for September, 1907, 20,880. 


Average for 


Portland, Journal, daily Average 4907, 
28,805; for Dec., 1907, 29,885. The 
absolute correctness of the latest circula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Rowell's 
American Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.; ;average for 
1907,16,000, Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chester, Times. ev’g d’y. Average 1%07.7.640. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. Rt. Northrup, Mgr. 
Erte, Times. daily. Aver. for er, eee 
Jan. 1908, 18,46%. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., 
Harrisburg, Telegraph Swornav. yd 1908, 
15,040. Largest paid cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 





Philadelphia, Contectioners’ Journal, mo, 
(OO). 


AV. 1905, >.470; 1906, D5 





Farm Journat, Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the (O© by Print- 
ers’ Ink, indicating that advertisers 
value this paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. ¢ 
And in addition to this, Farm Jour- 
NAL has the largest circulation of 
any agricultural paper in the world. 
The average for 1907 was 573,083 
copies each issue. 
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This Offer Expires 


April 15 














Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1908 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may have a 
discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and tothesein-advance-paid subscribers 
a copy of the very first lot received from 
the binders will be sent express paid. 














The Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, Publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 


March 4, 1908. 
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“The PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN’ 


goes every evening into 
nearly every Philadelphia 


home.” 


The net paid average circulation 
for January was 


250,180 


COPIES A DAY. 


“THE BULLETIN’S” circulation 
figures are net; all damaged, un- 
sold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AMAL star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
Maa 8 most desirable aistinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 

1907, 102,993; the Sunday !'resa, 124,006, 


Weat Cheater. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson. 4verayefor 
tna ° me on 35th vear, 

ndependent ‘as Chester County 

GUAR and vicinity for tts fieid. Devoted 
TEED to home news. henre 1s 2 home 
paper. Chester County is secona 

in the State in agricultural wealth, 













Le 





Williamsport, Grit. “America’s Greatest 
Family Newspaper.” Average, 1907, 281,687. 
Circulated in over 13,000 small cities, towns and 
villages. Home circulation. Guaranteed. 
18124 ask. Dispateb and Daily, Average for 1907, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver, circulation 
for 1907,1%, 908 (sworn). 





Providence. Daily Journal, 17,712 

©), sunday, 24,178 «O@). EH ar | 
Bulletin 87,061 averave (#7 Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


Providence. Sean. Aver. for 1906, 
Morn, 10,844, Even. 81.118; Sun. 16,220, 
Most progressive paper in the field. Even- 
ing edition guaranteed by Kowell’sA.N.D, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston. ‘trral Post. Acturl dy. aver- 
age for 197, 4,251 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, daily (® ©). 11,287 
copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 
day (OO). 1906,12,228, Actual 
average for 197. daily ‘O®) 
18,052, Sunday (9 Q) 18,887. 
Semi-weekly 2,997. 





Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1907,2,715. Dec., 1907, 8,067. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, News. Ar. 3 mos, 
end. Dec. 31, 1906, 14,707. Only 
Chattanooga paper permitting 
Alar examination circulation by A. A. 
A. Carries more advg. 1n 6 cays 
TEED than morning paper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium Guuaran- 
tees largest circulation or no pay. 





Knoxville, Journal and Tribune, 
Week “a i average year ending Dec. 
3/, 1907, 14,694, Week-aa average Jan. 
24 in excess of 15,000. The leader. 


Memphis, Commerc ial Appeal. daily. Sunda 
weekly. First six months 1907 av.: Dy.,41,78 ; 
Sunday, 61,485; weekly, 81, 212. "Smith & 

Thompson, Kepresentatives. N.Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner. Sailr. Aver. Jor year 1906, 
31,455: Sor 197, 86,20 


TEXAS, 


El Paso, Herald. Nov.. av., 8,461. More than 
both other El Paso dailies, Verified by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times. daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8,527; 1906, 4,118; 1907,4,585. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Bennington. Banner, daiiy. F. F. Howe. 
Actual average for 1906, 1,980; 1907, 2,019. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
197, 8.415. Largest city and State cireula- 
tion, Examined by Asso. of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, daily. ow shor 7, ©, 106. 
Only Montpelier paper exam, by A. 





Rutland, Herald. Average 7907, 8.088. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, ~. Average for 1907, 
8,882. ixamined by A. A A 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (OO). 
Av., for Jan. 1908, net Sunday 
40,541; Daily, 88,008; week day 
cleat 81,892. Oniy sworn circulation 
AN in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
TEED cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton ; hignest queNity, best service 

greatest result results ulways. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 18,5063 
Sunday, 21,798. 

Tacomn. News. Arerage 1907,16,525; Sct- 
urday, 17.610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs, aver. 1907, 2,524. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
8,67 13 semi-weekly. 2,416; Jan., 08, dy., 4,011. 


Madixon, ne aye Actual average 
Sor 1907,5,08 


Rewukes. Evening Wisconsin,d’y. Av. 1907, 
28,082 ‘©©). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, The Journal. eve., 

ind. Daily av. for 1907, 51,922; 

Sor Jan. 1907, 48, 410; Sor 

Ale Jan. 1908, 58,770; “daily gain, 

AN 5,860. The Journal, six aays 

TEED carried more advertising in 1907 

than did the leading morning 

aily, with its Sunday included, 

and practically double the amount, rates con- 

sidered, of any other evening newspaper. The 

Journal .eads all Milwaukee dailies in classified. 

Its city circulation equal to the combined city 

circulations of any three other Milwaukee 

papers. 

Oshko«h, Northwestern. « daily, Average for 

4907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 








Racine, Journal, daily, Average for the 
‘sta month’s 1907, 4,876. . ae ans 





Racine. Wis.. Estab. iSt7. 
Actwil weekly averaye for year 
ended Dec. 30, 107, 56,817. 
Larger circulation m Wiseon- 
ccmanime MY Ob Yr, <Adv- 
$3.50 an mch Mfice, Tem. 


ple Ct. W.C. Richarason, Mgr. 


WYOMING. 


Chevenne, Tribune Actual daiin average r«t 
for 1906, 5,126; semi-weekly, 9 mos., 07, 4,294, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province. daily, Average for 
1907, 18,846; Dec. 1907, 15,486, H. IeClerque, 
U.S. Kepr., Chicago and New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. /9v7.16,546. Rates d6c. inch, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86,852; daily Jan. 1908, 
85,055; weekly av. for mo. of Jan., 26,770. 

Winnipeg, Telecram. 
"08, W834 8. Weekly av. 25,000, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Pre-se. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. 





Average daily, Jan. 
‘lat rate, 3}¢c. 





Montrea!, the Daily Star and 
The Family Hera:d and Weekly 


Star have nearly 200.000 subserib- 

(ea ers, representing 1,000,000 readers 
AN —one-fittn Canada’s pulation. 
TEEO Av. cir. of tne Daily ‘star ns 1906, 
60,954 copies daiiy;the We eekly 


Stur 128,452 copies each issue, 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 


W' ANT advertisers get best r-sults in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





CONNECTICUT, 
N ERLDEN, Conn.. MORNING R&SCORZ. Old es- 
r tablished tumily newspaper; covers ftleli 
60,000 high-class pop.; aeeacd Want Ad paper, 
Classitiea rate. cent a word: 7 times. cents a 
word, Agents Wanted, half acenta word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Tee ier! and Sunpay Star. Washington, 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the numberof 
WanT ane of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Central Kastern Lilinois. 
everybouy who reads the Eng- 


66 N@AREY 

language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEws,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaILy News is Chi- 
cago's “want ad’ directory. 


ze TRIBUNE publisnes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA. 


The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An. Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily. 
The advertisiny medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. lead by all the pros- 
perous business men and well-paid mechan- 
cs in what has been accepted as the 





“Logical industrial Ceuter of America,” 
Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 daily. 

















T HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 

in the Middle West for mai.-order classified 
advertising, carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
more than all the other loval papers had. The 
= classified rate 1s one cent a word, and its 

y paid circulation over 75 over 75,000. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA, 


During last year the LNDIANAPOLIS STAR carried 
626.26 more columns of paid classified advertis- 
ing than carried by its nearest competitor during 
the same period. The STAR gained 1749.89 columns 
over 1906. During the past two years the STaR’s 
circulation has exceeced that of any other 
Indiana newspaper. lave, six cents per line, 


10Wa. 

T HE Des Moines REGISTER AND ].KADER; galy 
mornivg paper; carries more ‘“‘want” 
Yertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word, m’thly rate $1.25 nonp. line, dy.& Sy, 





MAINE. 
fn EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined, 





MARYLAND. 
B hagen Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


0.0.0.8. 8.1 


'W\HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1907, printed a ge of 446.736 paid 
“want” a= There was a gain of 1,979 over@he 
shoe 1906, and wus 230,163 more than any other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


Fee Wr ok We 
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"IV Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the on 
resort guide for New Knglanders. hey 
expect to find all good places listed in its abv 
tising columns. 


é WORD AD, 10 cents a . Darmy ENTFR- 
3( PRISE, Brockton, Mane Gireulation, 12,000, 








MINNESOTA. 

The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas- 
sifted advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper o free 
Wants and no Clairvoyant nor 
objectionable medicul advertise- 
ments printed. Cinssified Wants 
printed in Jan.. 132,482 lines. In- 
dividual advertisements, 20,168. 
Fight cents per agate line per in- 
sertion. if charged. No ad taken 
for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 

© ©] companies order the rate is le. a 

word. No adt taken jess than 2c. 

6 et MINNEAPOLIS s TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad di 








CIRC’LAT’N ‘(HE MINNKAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100.000 subscribers. 

It publixhes over 80 columns of 


are Want advertisementsevery week 
AN at full price (average of two 
TEED pages a day); no free ads; price 


covers both morning and even 
ing issues. Rate. 10 cents per 
by Am. Bes oe line, Daily or Sunday. 

paper DI't 


YT. PAU! DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOUKL,. 
io Joplin Gross carries more Want ads 
thin all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combinad, because it gives resuits. One centa 


word. Minimum, lic. 
MONTANA. 
pay | Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
t-Aa’ medanm; le. a word. Average 


Vant 
cire eietien daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,090. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ERSEY CITY EVENING JOURNAL leads allother 
e Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ad= carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results. 

TEWARK, N. J, FReIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reac hes bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger 
mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW York&. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Vastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 
] UFFALO EvENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 
curation, is the only Want Medium in Butfalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State, 
outside of New York City. 





RGUS. Mount Vernon’s only daily. Greatest 
Z Want Ad medium in Westchester County. 


JRINTERS INK, publisnea weekly. The rec 
ognized and jeaame \\antaa medium for 
want ad meviums, mail order articl-s, advertis 
ing novelues, printing. typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, Office devices. adwriting, bualf 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whicn 
interests ana appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified aavertisements, 20 Cents 
a line per issue flat, six worvs to a line, 


be a list of 100 Baa Bday classified advertising 
mediums, only two produced results at a 
lower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


OUNGSTOWN VinvicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, le. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 


(PPYHE OxtAHOMAN Okla. City. 21899) Publishes 
more Wants than avy 7 vkia. ecm; wtilOre. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
T*% Chester, Pa., 1IMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassified ads than any 
Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
ROVIDENCE TRIBUNE, morning and even- 
ing, 43,900, brings results, cost the lowest. 

SOUTH OAROLINA. 
Natal Columbia STATE (©©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 


¥& South Carolina lina newspaper. 


UTAH, 
~ ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium for Utah, tdaho and Nevada, 


ANADA, 
1 HE Dairy TELVNGRAPR, St. John. N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Kaste:n Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minnuoum charge 25 cents. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circul: - 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 
p°He Montreel DAILY STAR curries more Want 
advertisements than aj} other Montreal 
dailies combined. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than avy other weekly paper in Canada. 


- 
SUMMER IS COMING. 

“Tt’s winter still, I know,’’ said Mr. 
Blizzerington, “but you don’t have to 
look it up in the calendar to know 
that summer is coming; you can dope 
that out by reading the advertisements 
in the daily newspapers. 

“Here, for instance, is a man want- 
ed already as foreman and cutter for 
an awning department. Doesn’t that 
remind you of sun and shade. 

“And here’s a man wants a farm- 
hand April 1; a man experienced in 
general farming; cottage, garden and 
so forth provided. Does that remind 
you arly of green leaves and growing 
corn and purling brooks and so on? 
Oh, I guess summer is coming, all 
right, even if winter is still with us. 

“Another advertiser wants college 
teachers accustomed to conduct  out- 
door sports, to assist in summer camp 
for boys. And how about that? Can't 
you see the glint of summer in that? 

“Here’s another advertiser who 
wants a handy man for a small coun- 
try residence, this man also being 
wanted April 1, and he must under- 
stand gardening. Look out of the 
window at the present minute and 
maybe you see the ground covered with 
snow; but close your eyes a moment 
and—if there’s any heat in the radia- 
tor—call to mind that sentence in the 
advertisement, ‘must understand gar- 
dening,’ and can’t you see, actually see, 
the hollyhocks and petunias and _ tiger 
lilies and currant bushes bordering the 
garden walk? 


other paper. 











“And here’s a man who seeks a 
salesman to sell summer _ sausages. 
That beats ’em all for alliteration if 


not for summer suggestiveness; but it’s 
got summer in it, all right. 

“Oh, no; you don’t have to waste 
time looking it up in calendars and 
almanacs to know if summer is com- 
ing; read the advertisements in the 
newspapers. Summer is coming, sure 





enough.”—New York Sun. 
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€ ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS(© Q) 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 pu dlications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspe- 
per Directory, one hundred and tweuty are distinguished from all|the others by the so-called goid 


marks (© 





ALABAMA. 
THE MOBILE REGISTER (@©). stablished 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 
WASHINGTON, Doe 
Everybody in \Vashinutun SUBSCRIBKS to 
THK #V«NiING AND SUNDAY STAK. Average, 
1907, 35,486 \©@). 


DA. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION  ( 


2. Pre- 
eminently the quality medium of the 
ILLINOIS, 
BAKERS’ HE.PER (© ©), Chicago. only “Goid 


Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, best known. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, ( ory" oe ©) 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 15,866 
TRIBUNE (© ©). Only vaper in Chicago re 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUN# ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLY COURLER-JOURNAL 
Best paper in city; read by best people. 


aAct- 


(@0). 


MAINE, 

LEWISTON } VENING JOURNAL. daily, aver- 
age for 1907. 7.784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daiiy over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Kee- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (OO). 





BOSTON KVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO). eatab- 
lished 1830. The only sold mark dai.v in Bostor., 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (QO), Restor. 
Nearly 20) of its 400 advertisers use no other 


textile journal. 1t covers the field. 


WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Engianu. 


MINNESOTA, 
THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (O©). largest 
home circulation and must productive circula- 
“10n in Minneapolis. Carries more oval advertix- 
mg, more classified edvertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest. 
PIONEER PRESS (@©). St. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable puper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK, 

BUFFALO COMMERCIAL ‘@©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results, 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (@@©) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area fow 
peoole in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read tne 
CENTURY MAGAZINK 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (@6), the recog- 
rived authority of the Dry Goods and Depart- 
m nt >tore trade, 








Springfield Reuben || 


Established in 1824 by SamuEL Bow Les. 


Daily (Morning) $8. Sunday $2. 


Weekly $r. 


TheLeading Newspaper of 
Interior New England. 


A Valuable Medium for 
School Advertising. 


CLEANEST PAPER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


SEND FOR RATES AND © 
SAMPLE COPIES. 











‘Where Advertising Pays 
It Stays.” 


The Seattle Daily and 
Sunday Post-Intelligencer 
carried more school and 
college advertising during 
season of 1907 than all 
other dailies in its terri- 
tory combined. 

Special rates given edu- 
cational institutions. 


WM. J. MORTON, 


Eastern Representative, 


919 Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
87 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Schools and Colleges 








The One Newspaper to Adver- 
tise Them in the Northwest is 


The Minneapolis Journal 








During the past year The 
Minneapolis Journal has car- 
ried more School and College 
Advertising than all the 
other Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Newspapers Combined 




















HE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL has a bureau de- 
voted exclusively to the promotion of Schools and 
Colleges, and this department is constantly receiving in- 
quiries rclative to the institutions advertised on its regular 
School and College pages. Articles of intense interest to 
parents and pupils appear with the advertisements every 
week. The School News Department is open to con- 
tributions from the heads of educational institutions. 


Miniatures of The Journal’s School 
and College pages, rates and dates 
of issue, will be sent on application. 


Representatives of The Minneapolis Journal 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Brunswick Building Tribune Building 
A. E. Chamberlain, Western Mgr. 
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ELFCTRICAI. REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied vy thousands (Oldest, »blest 
wectrical weekly. Keaches the buyers. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©)._ Kstablixbed 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and ce ggg by pope > association of Amer- 
ivan Advertisers, kly cir. yn Ae ~~ 
was 18.294 Mc: Shaw PUBLISHING COMPAN 


ENGINEERING NEWS (©©). The that 
engineering paper of the wo: ld; estaplished 1874 
lseaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. 16,000 weekly. 

THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW LUBLISHIN » COMPANY. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1907. average issue, 21.500 (O©.) 
Svecimen cc apy mailea en gt request, 

D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD ‘@O). Whoever mer- 
tions America’s leading newspapers menticrs 
the New York HERALD first 

NEW pe gested ©). 
1,000,000 a w 


NEW eng 





Actual sales over 


TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
das. Established 1841 A conservative, clean 
andup-to dare newspaper, wHose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purch.sing powertoa hign 
grade advertiser 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ‘© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in tie world. 
STREKT RAILWAY JOURNAL (© ©). The 
foremost authority on city and interurban rail- 
roading. Average circulation for 1907 ?,216 
weckly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CoMP. ANY. 
VOGUE (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, chan any other magazine of gen. cir 
THE POST EXPRESS (@@). Rochester, N.*. 
Best advertising 0 aT in this section, 








CINCINNATI EX 
cal advertising wa: 
local advertiser knows where 


QU IRE O®) In 1907 the lo- 
s 33 1-3% more than in 196, The 
to spend his 


mouey. The onty Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 








country. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
liome Newspaper. It is on te Roll of ionor and 
has the (jvarancee star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most derable distinctions for any news 
paver Sworn circuiation of The i aily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sun way ross, 124.006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH @o 


The newsp~per that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
cuctive. Pittshurs: fied Best twocent 
morning paper assuring @ prestige mos. 
protitabie to advertisers wareest home 
aclivered circulation 1n Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JuURNAL (©6©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, large-t circulation in south Carolina, 


Mego A. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk. va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Seattle's 
most progressive paper. (Oldest in State; clean, 

relrable, influential. Ali home circulation. 
WISCONSIN. 

THY MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO), the oniy gold mark daily in Wisconsin 
NADA. 

THE HA‘’FAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate 

THE GLOBE (© ©). Toronto. is first on the list 
for almost every advertising campaign in the 























YOUR SCHOOL WILL BE 
SUCCESSFULLY ADVERTISED 


if your announcements are read by people who have 
the means to pay for the education of sons and 


daughters. 


The value of your advertising depends upon the 
percentage of circulation of the medium used which 


reaches people of means. 


The New York Tribune 


“The paper that goes to the home 


has a clientele that must be reached if your adver- 
tising is expected to produce results. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES ON APPLICATION. 
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If you went a-fishing you wouldn’t sit on a fence and cast 
your line in a pasture, would you? Of course not. You 
would choose a likely stream where a good catch might be 
expected, and throw in your hook. That's just the way 
with school advertising. 

You can waste a lot of money every year by adver- 
tising in the wrong medium. It is not the number, but 
the kind of readers that counts in school advertising. No 
matter how big the pasture or how small the stream, the 
“Catch ” depends on where you cast the line. Don’t pay 
for circulation just because it’s big. 

The Churchman has been for many years one of the 
leading school advertising mediums because it is read by the 
people of position and wealth from which good schools 
secure their patronage. The Churchman has a well- 
equipped Educational Information Bureau, which has 
brought many schools and school seekers together. Write 
for advertising rates and further information to The Church- 


man Company, School and Educational Department, 
Churchman Building, New York. 
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There is always one by 
which the rest are measured. 
In the magazine world, that 
one has always been and is 
to-day Tue Century. Ask 
writers where their best pro- 
ductions are first offered; ask 
editors which magazine they 
would rather conduct; ask 
public men where articles 
carry most influence; ask art- 
ists where they would prefer 
to be represented; ask the 
public what magazine is the 
first choice among people of 
real influence, and the an- 
swer to each question is the 
same: Tue Century. 

This is why Tue Century 
isa ‘GOLD MARK” publi- 
cation. Thisis why it is the 
very best medium in the 
world for Schools to use 
in making their announce- 


©) 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
New YorK City. 
Telephone 4779 Ccekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, DAaviD MARCUS. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P. KOWELL. 


The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 


London Agent. F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


t# Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two doliars a year, one dollar tor six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at ove time, wil: ve put 
down tor one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from electro- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numvers,if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear] measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price is demanded. 

Un time contracts the lust copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to hand ove week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the auvertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. ’ 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. ‘ oz 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. f 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week im advance. 








New York, March 4, 1908. 





Ir you can’t write a good ad- 


vertisement you can employ 
someone who can. 
—— 





Davin S. Lawtor, who has had 
many years’ experience in adver- 
tising, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Fibre and 
Fabric, Boston. 





THE Janesville, Wis., Gazette 
recently offered prizes to women 
readers for the best answers to 
the question ““Who pays for the 
advertising?” A large number of 
contestants registered answers, 
the winning reply being: “In my 
opinion, the increase in the vol- 
ume of business done, with the 


same expense, in the same length 
of time, pays for the advertising.” 
The idea of the contest ought to 
be available for use by other pub- 
lishers, 
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WiLt1aAM = Gopso_ and_ Robert 
Banghart are now representing 
the Theatre Magazine in the 
western territory, 


James S. ArtuHur, formerly in 
the advertising department of the 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory 
Company, is now sales and ad- 
vertising manager for Taylor 


Brothers Company, Battle Creek, 
manufacturers of Taylor-Made 
Candy. 





Tue New York Clipper cele. 
brated its 55th Anniversary on 
February 22d by issuing a Spe- 
cial Number, filled to overflowing 
with advertising. In addition to 


the usual wood-type _ theatrical 
display, this issue of the Clipper 
contained considerable general 


business, such as Lord & Taylor’s 
Onyx Hosiery, Boston Garters, 
Meux’s London Stout, Underberg 
Bitters and J. M. Lyon & Com- 
pany’s Diamonds, 


Béscutiona! Bsn Philadelphia 
ecord will not 
Numbers issue an Educa- 
tional Number this year. The de- 
cision was reached after three in- 
quiries had been put to leading 
educational institution, of the 
East, for information concerning 
the relative value of newspaper 
classified and newspaper display 
advertising in regular issues,%and 
large space in educational num- 
bers for a single issue. Without 
a single exception, the schools 
answering the Record’s queries 
condemned the “Educational Sup- 
plement” as the. most unprofitable 
method of advertising that could 
be adopted. The results of the 
investigation have been printed in 
a booklet, in which many of the 
replies from schools are repro- 
duced. The unanimity of the 
evidence in favor of regular ad- 
vertising, with frequent changes 
of copy is encouraging and helps 
to confirm an opinion long held 
by Printers’ INK, The Record’s 
booklet should prove interesting 
to every school which advertises. 
Incidentally, it ought to interest 
any advertiser on account of its 
excellent typography, 











In Fleet street, London, there 
is a tavern which has, in its par- 
lor, this placard over the chimney 
piece: 

“Gentlemen learning to spell 

are requested to use yester- 

day’s paper.” 








Tue growth in high-clas3 trade 
at Macy’s department store in 
New York has been so rapid that 
the increase in the number of 
carriages and automobiles wait- 
ing in Thirty-third street for 
their owners shopping in this 
comprehensive store may be re- 
marked by a casual observer. It 
is also to be noted that for the 
past year and more Macy’s has 
been running large copy in the 
Tribune. The coincidence appar; 
ently shows that it is character. of 
circulation and the character o 
the paper that count in bringing 
returns to the advertisers. 


The current is- 
sue of the Amer- 

A Sample = jcan Perfumer has 
succeeded in conveying to sub- 
scribers a well-defined odor of a 
perfume, in connection with an 
advertisement of the company 
producing it. The advertisement 
is printed upon a sheet of filter 
paper, bound in as one of the 
pages of the periodical, and in a 
corner reserved for it a drop or 
two of the perfume has been ab- 
sorbed by the paper. One hardly 
needs the direction “Smell here,” 
which is printed above the spot 
containing the odor, for a whole 
room is quickly filled with it after 
the magazine's entry. 

The original intention was to 
use blotting paper, but blotting 
peper, either printed or unprint- 
ed, is not mailable at second-class 
rates, and so filter paper was 
hit upon; 

The important thing scems to 
be that a “smell is not a sample,” 
otherwise the paper containing 
the odor would be unmailable at 
second-class rates. A new post- 





A Smell Not 


office ruling is now due, in a 
hurry, covering the one _ thing, 
apparently, that is not already 


provided for, 
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Tue Waverly, N. Y., Sun is a 
new weekly paper published by 
the Genung-Scureman Company, 
Inc. For twenty years George 
D. Genung, the president of the 
company and the editor of the 
Sun, has been in newspaper work 
in Waverly, and for twelve years 
was editor and publisher of the 





Waverly Free Press, which he 
sold in 1906. 
The Jewel, If the merchants 


in a town should 

Consistency agree among 
themselves not to advertise in the 
local dailies, how would the pub- 
lishers regard the action of those 
merchants? And yet, in some of 
the largest cities of the country 
the daily newspaper publishers 
have hedged themselves about 
with a resolve not to employ the 
trade papers of the advertising 
field, of which Prtnters’ INK is 
the chief. 

If a local merchant uses as an 
argument against advertising ‘n 
the leading daily the excuse that 


he would not dare neglect to 
dole out copy to every weak 
sister in the field as well, how 


would the publisher of the good 
paper classify the material com- 
prising the local advertiser's 
spinal column? And yet there are 
publishers who assert that they 
stay out of Printers’ INK be- 
cause they could not afford to go 
in unless they made a clean 
sweep, and let this paper’s con- 
temporaries share and_ share 
alike. 

Magazine publishers, some of 
them, have been making earnest 
efforts to stem the tide of cancel- 
lations, loudly proclaiming that in 
backward times advertising 
should be maintained and even 
increased in volume. And yet it 
is noticed in papers in the ad- 
vertising field, other than Print- 
ERS’ INK, that these very maga- 
zines have omitted in recent is- 
sues the page copy formerly run. 

Perhaps advertisers may be af- 
forded a few moments’ amuse- 
ment by considering the eminent 
consistency of some of the pub- 
lications which desire their busi- 


ness. 
6 
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Tue Six-Point League gave a 
beefsteak dinner at Shanley’s, 
February 21st. Edward P. Call, 
chairman of executive committee 
of the Daily Club, was the guest 
of honor, and made a short ad- 
dress. 








Str Otiver Lopce’s recent an- 
nouncement that he has proved 
spirit communication has greatly 
enlarged the quantity of clair- 
voyant advertising in the foreign 
press. Much of it is done, too, 
by sandwich men in the fashion- 





able streets of the West End, 
London. 

Tue Educational Department 
of the Literary Digest has 


issued an attractive folder in the 
interests of its school advertising, 
which appears in the last issue of 
each month. The folder contains 
an analysis of circulation by 
States and according to the busi- 
nesses of subscribers. 








Tue Des Moines Capital bor- 
rowed a good idea from the Chi- 
cago J ribune recently in printing 
four page advertisements of the 


paper, prepared by four of the 
largest local advertising mana- 
gers. The advertisements ap- 


peared one a day for four days, 
and attracted wide attention, 








Success Magazine’s guarantee 
to its subscribers of the reliability 
of advertisers using its pages, re- 
cently cost the magazine nearly 
$1,500 in cash. Some months ago 
an advertisement was accepted 
from a man believed to be entire- 
ly responsible, who proved. to be 
a crook. Complaints were filed 
by subscribers to the effect that 
orders had not been filled, and 
the magazine assumed the sub- 
scribers’ claims and entered suit 
against the advertiser. He con- 
fessed bankruptcy, was arrested 
by the postoffice authorities, tried, 
and convicted of the fraudulent 
use of the mails. His estate in 
bankruptcy proved worthless and 
the magazine has just sent checks 
in full reimbursement for its sub- 
scribers’ losses. 
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Feld und Flur, of Dallas. 
Texas, is now represented in the 
East by Ben Fabian, 150 Nassav 
street, New York, 








Tue Des Moines, Iowa, Regis- 
ter and Leader makes use in its 
-own columns of the map of the 
State recently commented on in 
PrinTERS’ INK to show graphical- 
ly that the paper reaches prac- 
tically all of Iowa on the morn- 
ing of publication. No. other 
daily reaches so large a portion 
of the State on the same day it 
is issued. 








Within three 
yoy —_ weeks after the 
n New Home disastrous fire 


which left but the presses intact, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
February 24 moved into its new 
home at 710 Superior Avenue, N. 
W. Here the editorial and me- 
chanical dpartments will be 
housed until late next fall, when 
a new building will be ready for 
occupancy on the site of the 
burned structure, 

_ The new plant comprises but a 
single room, 43 by 85 feet in area, 
and is designed to complete all 
the operations in the making of a 
newspaper, up to the molding of 
the matrices. This process and 
the printing of the paper are ac- 
complished in the old building, 
across the street, 

During the three weeks in 
which the Plain Dealer accepted 
of the offers of assistance made 
by the News, Leader and Press a 
battery of eighteen new linotype 
machines and one monotype ma- 
chine were secured and put in 
place, as well as_ stereotyping 
machines. 

The compact new plant fur- 
nishes a lesson of space economy. 
As the Plain Dealer puts it, “The 
brand new battery of typesetting 
machines joins in the harmony of 
the reporters’ typewriters nearby. 
It is only necessary for the fore- 

man of the composing room to 
cross a threshold to be at the side 
of the night editor. The proof- 
readers” drone mingles with the 
click of the proof press.” 
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Why you should ApvertisE your School in 


Collier’s 





More The circulation of the five magazines that have heretofore 
H carried the bulk of school advertising averages 158,600. 
omes Collier’s goes regularly into over half a million homes— 


three times as many parents to talk to, three times as 
many prospective pupils. 





Able to Pay q Collier’s subscribers pay $5.20 a year (nearly $3,000,000) 
Y. Pri for Collier’s. If they will spend that much money for one 
‘our Frices periodical, you certainly will admit they have many times 


$3,000,000 for the education of their children. 





Lowest q Collier’s charges for its half a million homes the same price 
that the other magazines charge for their 158,600; namel 

Rate . 
$1.25 a line. The other magazines with one-third the 


circulation should charge not $1.25 a line but one-third of 
that, or, 42 cents a line. 





Convenient q Collier’s groups Boys’ Schools together; Girls’ Schools 
og: together; Military Schools together; Co-educational to- 
Classifica- gether. Parents who have boys and girls to send to 
tion Boarding School can turn to Collier’s and have right before 
them all the leading schools of the kind they are looking for. 








Splendid I Collier’s does not publish all school advertisements in one 
Positi f lump in the front part of the paper, but arranges all its 
osition ror school advertisements in columns alongside of editorial 


all Adver- matter. You can’t get this service in any magazine. 
tisements 





Dates of gq Collier’s School Directory will be published in the follow- 
Publicati ing issues: May 9th, June 13th, July 11th, August 8th, 
ublication and September 5th. Advertising forms close three weeks 


in advance. 








Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


E. C. Patrerson 


416 West 13th St. Manager Advertising Department 1039 Marquette Bldg. 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Tue Agate Club, of Chicago, 
has converted its sympathy into 
cash by donating $200 to the 
Bureau of Charities to be given 
destitute families. Here is a club 
that looks beyond the prime rea- 
son of its existence and helps to 
solve in a practical way one of 
the great problems that confronts 
Chicago, and every other large 
city as well, 





Practical Advertising credits an 
article to the Mail Order World, 
which contains a list of the “best” 
newspapers in the United States 
for classified advertising. 
hasty glance discovers these, 
which long ago passed to the 
other side to join the great ma- 
jority: Indianapolis Sentinel, 
Baltimore Herald, Minneapolis 
Times and Providence Telegram. 
In Brooklyn the Citizen carries 
off the honors, and the Eagle is 
ignored. In Philadelphia about 
every daily, including the /tem, is 
given place but the Bulletin is 
passed _ over. In Milwaukee 
neither the Journal nor the Wis- 
consin are included. It is to be 
hoped that no reader of Practical 
Advertising will enter upon a very ¢ x- 
tended campaign in the classified 
columns with this list of “best 
newspapers” as a guide, 





From time to time 
newspapers challenge 
contemporaries to a 
show-down of circula- 
tion, offering to give a 

certain amount to the local, hospi- 

tal or some equally worthy. char- 
ity if beaten by their rivals, Or 
they invite advertisers to put out 
investigators through the city in 
order to Satisfy themselves. Or 
they ask their contemporaries to 
join them in an investigation of 
circulation. Usually none of these 
offers are accepted, and then the 
papers that make them exult in 
their undisptted supremacy. 
There is a reason, perhaps, for 
this lack of desire on the part of 
publishers to jump to the bait of 
the challengers, and there is also 
reason why advertisers are not 
anxious to enter upon an investi- 
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gation of their own accord. The 
offer to charity generally hinges 
upon a proviso that a _ like 
amount be paid by the competing 
papers, and the request for a 
joint investigation upon a clause 
binding the losing paper to pay 
the cost, as well as publish the 
-results of the search. The invi- 
tation to advertisers includes an 
opportunity for them to stand all 
the cost of hiring canvassers. 

It would seem that the chal- 
lenging paper ought to be willing 
to invest money of its own to 
prove its supremacy, without 
placing. a tax upon its contem- 
poraries which are unable to take 
first place. Likewise, it would 
seem best for a paper which has 
entire confidence in the truth of 
its claim to first place, to invite 
investigation by advertisers at its 
own expense. This is just what 
the Denver Post has done, in an 
offer recently published in the 
paper. The offer was written by 
Proprietor Bonfils, and reads as- 
follows: 

ADVERTISERS CONSIDER THIS: 

The records of the Denver Gas & 
Electric Company show there are 
38,193 houses in Denver. The circula- 
tion of the Sunday Post in Denve- 
yesterday was 39,585. More Posts are 
circulated in Denver each Sunday _ by 
1,392 than there are _ houses. This 
shows that the Post absolutely covers 
the entire home field, and you are 
wasting your money by going into the 
other papers. ; 

Now, listen to this: 
word for the above statement—come 
over to the Post and _ get~ whatever 
money is necessary, select your own 
canvassers, put them out in Denver, 
let them go from house to house and 
find what papers are being taken by 
these houses, and this will show you 
that the circulation of the Denver 
Post in Denver is considerably greater 
than the combined circulation of all 
the other daily papers. This informa- 
tion is certainly valuable to you. It 
costs you not a penny to get it,-as we 
pay the bills. 

You may keep this information 
secret, or not, just as you _ prefer, 
There are many idle people ‘who want 
employment, and you may be doing a 
service to a lot of people who are out 


Don't take our 


of work and need employment. And 
remember, we pay the bills. 
The Post has the Guarantee 


Star of Rowell’s American Néws- 
paper Directory, and this in it- 
self is sufficient proof for most 
people of the truth of the paper’s 
statement of copies printed. 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL AT 
GARDEN CITY. 


THIS CHURCH SCHOOL ORIGINALLY 





USED CHURCH PAPERS EXCLUS- 
IVELY—AFTER BROADENING OUT, 
ITS PROSPERITY BEGAN, 





Among the representative schools 
for boys looking toward their 
equipment for a college course, 
the St. Paul's School at Garden 
City, New York, easily stands in 
the front rank. It is true that it 


‘is favored by the possession of a 


large endowment fund, and is 
also conducted by a_ representa- 
tive body of Episcopal clergy, two 
advantages that could scarcely 
enable it to miss prosperity from 
other sources. Independent of 
this positive source of mainten- 
ance, the school has been built 
up largely, indeed chiefly, by sane 
and sensible advertising. It has 
not scorned to use all legitimate 
means to promote publicity, but 
it has used them steadily and per- 
sistently, never relinquishing any 
method adopted until it was fully 
tried out and had failed. With 
equal diligence it has preserved 
the methods that have been found 
valuable, and its body of publici- 
ty is about as considerable as 
that of any school in the coun- 
try. 

In advertising schools their 
geographical limitation governs. 
The East caters to the West in 
the matter of education, but the 
West rarely or never to the East. 
So we see bids of eastern insti- 
tutions for western pupils in the 
press and periodicals of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, but the advertise- 
ments of western schools rarely 
if ever appear in the eastern 
press. This is a perfectly natural 
condition. If you will turn to 


. the Register of western colleges 


you will find that their classes 
are recruited almost solely from 
their own territory. For example, 
Ann Arbor, the University of 
Michigan, with nearly 5,000 
students, only carries 100 names 
registering from east of Detroit 
and Cincinnati. - The University 
of Wisconsin with 4,000 students 
draws less than fifty from places 


east of Chicago, and the Univer-., 


4l 


sity of Missouri draws among its 
2,5co students less than twenty- 
five from east of the Mississippi 
River. But, on the other hand, 
eastern schools are largely re- 
cruited from the West; not only 
of course the great and catholic 
Universities, but the private and 
preparatory schools, both for 
male and female. So it is not 
strange to find in an eminent 
school, such as Garden City, the 
catalogue telling of pupils from 
Seattle, from Dakota, Oklahoma 
and Texas; and the inference is 
that the school made a bid for 
such pupils. Such indeed was the 
case, Its advertisements were cir- 
culated wherever a paper of dig- 
nity was found. We say were, 
for within a few months. the 
whole system at St. Paul's, in- 
cluding its faculty, has been 
shifted, a new Head Master in- 
stalled and a revolution in meth- 
ods that is little less than drastic 
been put in movement. However 
it is with the obvious results of 
advertisements that we are con- 
cerned, not with matters of its 
general policy, and the history of 
the school under the Head mas- 
tership of Dr. Gamage, under 
whom it rounded out the first 
full twenty-five years of its life 
is particularly relevant. In the 
beginning the school had an en- 
dowment of nearly a million dol- 
lars, an unprecedented fund for 
the establishment of a sectarian 
and private school. The build- 
ings and grounds, their appurten- 
ances of gymnasium, dormitories, 
athletic fields, class-rooms, _ li- 
brary, furniture and equipment 
arose like an exhalation without 
giving concern as to the means 
on the part of its promoters, The 
Garden City Cathedral, the aim 
in building the city, and the scope 
of the entire foundation of the 
community, was upon a_ broad 
and liberal scale. Primarily, it 
was intended as a mausoleum for 
the bodies of the Stewart family. 
That family, by an irony of fate, 
came to an end just as the cathe- ° 
dral was built, and by an even 
more ironic expression by Clotho, 
Lachescis and Atiposis, the body 
of the founder was denied sepul- 
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ture for years in the tomb he had 
erected with so much care and 
at so great cost. But the plan of 
the city, wisely conceived and 
carefully planned, went forward. 
An Episcopal diocese was erected 
with the Garden as its Cathedral 
City, and the school was an im- 
portant part of the whole pro- 
ject. These facts are, of course, 
generally known, and they are re- 
ferred to here to indicate how 
entirely independent St. Paul's 
was from the embarrassing in- 
fluences that usually attend the 
foundation of a private school. 
Fostered and directed by the 
clergy, abundantly endowed, it 
concerned itself with organiza- 
tion and the securing of students 
as first problems, usually second- 
ary questions in such establish- 
ments. 

It began its publicity in the 
church newspapers—the Church- 
man, the Church Eclectic, the 
Spirit of Missions, the Boston 
Church Militant, and the Phila- 
delphia Church Standard, and a 
number of others of like charac- 
ter but of different sects. The ap- 
peal made by these advertise- 
ments emphasized the fact that 
the school was a Church Institu- 
tion. The presence of a chapel 
under its roof in which daily ser- 
vices were held was accentuated, 
and the tendency of its publicity 
was to fasten in the mind, or that 
part of it that was reached, that 
the school was enlisted in the 
task of demonstrating the thirty. 


nine articles of religion as sub- 
scribed to by the Bench of 
Bishops. 


But after a few years of this 
form of advertisement it was 
found to be unsatisfactory; in 
this respect, that it gave the 
school no selection of pupils— 
“They always came” as one of 
the old staff said, “quite ready 
to recite the collects, and know- 
ing the church service as well as 
the clergymen employed by the 
school, but they were just church 
incidents in life, and some of 
them at least could never be 
scholars although they were emi- 
nently scholarly. 


“About this time,” went on our 


well informed relator, “there oc- 
curred the death of Mr. Stewart; 


and Mr. Hilton, who was _ the 
real agent of Mr. Stewart's 
views, sickened and _ presently 


died too, leaving the school in 
charge of its trustees and _ the 
bishopric. Then began a more 
liberal, or at least a wider view 
of its conditions. Bishop Little- 
john took a living interest in the 
school. He was a broad-minded, 
liberal man. He cut the school 


loose in its appeals through ° 
newspaper publicity from the 
hard-and-fast rule that it was 


first episcopal and then a school, 
and nowhere had _ tthis’ law 
of its life been more severely 
considered than in its advertise- 
ment. In its early history, the 
school affairs, even in trifling 
matters, were submitted nomin- 
ally to Mrs, Stewart. That un- 
fortunate lady was made to voice 
the alleged intentions of her hus- 


band, but they were rarely or 
never expressed by her, nor even 
by Judge Hilton. <A ’ secretarial 


influence flowed over it all; and 
it was not until the late Bishop 
Littlejohn really became the head 
of the community that the school 
became catholic with regard to 
its advertisement. He said, in 
effect, that St. Paul’s should ask 
for the largest clientele possible 
without especial’ regard to the 
Church; and at that time the 
school started out to make itself 
widely known. It began by ad- 
vertising generally in the  fe- 
ligious papers throughout the 
whole country, and followed that 
up by advertisements in secular 
publications of standing with- 
out regard to their religious 
affiliations. We kept some gen- 
eral account of the results 
and found almost at once 
that the publicity of a general 
character was the most valuable. 
Now the first period was entirely 
experimental, and the work of 
that time was checked by peculiar 
influences which directed jt in 
certain channels. It was satis- 
factory as far as it went, but its 
scope was narrow and restricted. 
In the second period it was much 
wider, and, comparing the results 
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between the two methods, was 
like showing the mathematical re- 
lation of a unit and a hundred. 
While the school always drew its 
clientele from Episcopal sources, 
or from those in sympathy with 
them, it ceased to have what it 
had hitherto possessed, a definite 
relation with the Episcopal 
Church, although it never ceased 
to be essentially an institution of 
Episcopal tendency and under 
church direction. 

“Its possibilities lookéd toward 
the maintenance of some _ 150 
pupils, and during the time that 
Bishop Littlejohn lived it indeed 
reached almost its maximum 
number. On his death, some 
four years ago, there arose some 
dissatisfaction with its manage- 
ment. The Board of Trustees 
were old men for the most part; 
they had given considerable at- 
tention to the school in its for- 
mation, and then active interest 
ceased; some of them died; new 
men new methods—you know 
how dissatisfaction begins but 
you never know how it ends— 
and a new spirit came into its 
management, Bishop Burgess, 
who is head of the diocese now, 
is an active educationalist and 
has a reforming mind, and as you 
are aware, has changed the exec- 
utive administration entirely. But 
St. Paul's is a great and a good 
school to-day, and is indeed im- 
proving in methods and standing 
every year, although for the mo- 
ment its advertising is, I under- 
stand, cut down, but only with a 
view of presently increasing its 
volume and changing its form in 
some trifling particulars. It is 
only following the law of change, 
of progress. 

“Although this use of period- 
‘icals was almost if not quite our 
initiative in private schools, there 
have been serious additions to the 
cost in other respects. We were 
the first school to issue beautiful 
and tasteful books year by year, 
and these have been almost gen- 
erally adopted by other institu- 
tions. -There are few businesses 
that give such careful attention to 
their catalogues and registers as 
private schools. They are a part, 


and no inconsiderable part, of 
their publicity. The paper, print- 
ing inks, cuts, binding, cost of 
circulation, all combined, make no 
trifling item of cost, perhaps even 
greater than the advertising per 
se in the periodical and daily 
press. The book which St. Paul’s 
issues freely costs several thou- 
sand dollars for the copy of pic- 
tures and letterpress alone. In 
its complete form we counted 
that it cost more than $5,000 to 
issue 1,000 of them. Its cuts, 
colored seal, mottoes and the rest 
were designed or selected by 
artists of standing, and its paper 
and printing were of the first 
quality. Of course after the first 
thousand were issued its cost 
went on decreasing, so that when 
20,000 had been issued the cost 
was reduced from $5 each to less 
than $1, and at a later period 
they were figured at 47 cents 
each. But they are not likely to 
fall much below that in cost as 
long as they are kept at the pres- 
ent standard. Then there were 
circulars with embossed headings 
and additional views of the school 
and its grounds. At the same 
time the equipment of the school 
of whatever nature had then cost 
in a certain percentage charged 
to the publicity accounts. You 
see a private school of eminence 
must outfit a boy with something 
more than mere book knowledge, 
and that is what St. Paul’s seeks 
incommon with many other high- 
grade schools to do. Just what 
accounts to charge to learning 
and what to publicity or adver- 
tisement is a matter for an ex- 
pert auditor to say. Head Mas- 
ters of schools have not yet de- 
termined clearly.” 

What St. Paul’s has done and 
is doing is almost the general 
rule in private schools of stand- 
ing everywhere. They have ap- 
proached the subject in advertis- 
ing generally with apprehension, 
but when they have tried it the 
results have been so fruitful that 
they keep it up. 
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CULTIVATE your customers—“‘A 
pleased customer is the best advertise- 
ment.”—Success Magazine, 
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WHAT COUNTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING? 





I have a friend whose daughter 
recently became old enough to 
force the decision of the parents 
concerning her education. The 
mother was a highly intelligent 
woman, and the problem vexed 
her greatly. She had made up 
her mind against co-education, 
and was now face to face with 
the task of selecting the boarding 
school and college to which she 
desired her daughter to go. 

‘Lhe considerations over which 
she studied and worked will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to adver- 
tisers who face the opposite prob- 
lem of how to interest mothers 
and fathers in their particular 
school. 

Naturally, she sought the ad- 
vice of other mothers who had 
already educated daughters, and 
accordingly was confronted with 
many kinds of recommendations, 
warnings and preferences, Out 
of this motley array she went at 
her task. Her mails were heavy 
with catalogues and literature. I 
came upon her one evening sur- 
rounded by a swirling eddy of 
them. 

“I was just about to cry for 
help,” she said, when I came. 
“Won't you please offer me the 
use of your masculine ability to 
dig to the bottom of a difficult 
situation? These catalogues are 
all’ hopelessly the same. ‘Home 
influences,’ ‘rounded culture,’ ‘su- 
perior advantages,’ they all repeat 
with dreary sameness,” she said, 
wearily. “After reading these 
catalogues, I am very little better 
informed than before, I see many 
pictures of buildings—but I am 
not selecting a school for archi- 
tectural effects! I read a lot of 
imposing lists of names of ‘in- 
tructors,’ etc—but how do I 
know that these lists are not 
padded with inferior teachers? 
The most important thing that I 
desire is that my daughter shall 
be very thoroughly trained to 
think, and be ably prepared for 
college. These boarding-school 
years will determine her status 
as a scholar in college—and yet 


most of these catalogues do not 
give any really satisfactory in- 
formation on the point of 
scholarship. One would think, 
from the hundred and one other 
things which are dilated upon, 
that fine library buildings, artifi- 
cial lakes and such things were 
what I am seeking, supposedly. 
“Here is one which lays stress 
on the aristocratic atmosphere, 
and the conservative and exclu- 
sive influences. Yet some of 
these so-called conservative and 
exclusive schools are the very 
worst places, and _ belie their 
name. I want some _ tangible 
proof of exclusiveness—of char- 
acter, as well as social position. 
“Then there are many other 
questions which these catalogues 
leave unanswered. They taik 
much about athletics—but how 
are they governed, and how are 
proportions of study and play 
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guarded? I have known schools 
in which athletics degenerated 
into hoydenism under injudicious 
management. And yet they ad- 
vertised proudly concerning their 
fine athletic spirit! 

“Take the question of sanita- 
tion. The buildings look very 
good on the outside in most of 
these catalogues; but how anti- 
quated are they on the inside? 
Will my daughter have an ill- 
ventilated room, in which the 
sun seldom peeps, and which is 
separated from a bath room by 


several miles of mystic maze 
hallways? And are the rooms 
kept well—really well, and are 


they heated and lighted? O, dear, I 
don’t see how I can ever come to 
a decision unless I make a num- 
ber of personal visits! 

“By no means least is the matter 
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of price. Some of the catalogues 
do not give any terms. And 
those that do, are most exasper- 
atingly vague about them, What 
do terms mean unless they are 
explained? One school may say 
$600, and when you investigate— 
perhaps when it's too late—you 
discover that this sum is prac- 
tically an entrance fee, giving you 
the privilege of being charged 


y,over again for everything you 


thought you had paid for in the 
beginning ! 

“Do you see my _ terrible 
plight?” she continued. ‘Now, 
why don’t you bright advertising 
men teach these schools and col- 
leges how to tell parents the 
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things they want to know? Not 
in general terms and vague, snug 
commonplaces, as so many of 
these do, but just as they would 
reply to me explicitly if I went 
there or if I interviewed a rep- 
resentative? It’s a vital matter, 
this selection of a school. It is 
not buying a carpet or a chair. | 
contract to place my daughter 
under their influence for three or 
four years, in the most important 
period of her life. Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to be satisfied 
with generalities and easy as- 
surances? Not if I deserve the 
name of mother! And I can’t 
visit all of these schools—I must 
rely on their catalogues to a large 
extent, until I sift them down. 
What is your advice?” 

“Tf I were you,” I replied, “I 
would take up one of the best 
magazines, read over the ads and 
mark such as you think suggest 
real possibilities. Then to each 
of them I would send a letter, re- 
auesting a catalogue, and enclos- 


ing a copy of a list of questions 
you desire answered — explicitly. 
Your husband can have the ques- 
tions duplicated at his office.” 

“Very good. But how much 
easier it would be if they weren't 
so vague in their ads and their 
catalogues! I have no doubt that 
some of the best colleges adver- 
tise in a way that won't attract 
me or suggest anything; and 
some of the worst will put forth 
the most plausible arguments! 
It’s a very perplexing task—just 
because of the stupid way so 
many of them advertise!” 

J. GerorGE FREDERICK. 
-~>- 
DEA TH OF CROSBY S 
NOYES. 


Crosby S. Noyes, the veteran 
editor of the Washington Star. 
died on February 21 at Pasadena, 
California, where he had gone in 
search of health. Death was due 
primarily to an attack of grip, 
contracted while he was on the 
way across the continent. Mr. 
Noyes had just passed his 83d 
birthday when death summoned 
him. At his bedside when the 
end came were his wife, and four 
children. The three sons are— 
Theodore W. Noyes, president of 
the Evening Star Company; 
Frank B. Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press and editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and Thomas C. Noyes, 
news manager of the Evening 
Star, and the daughter is Mrs. 
George W. Boyd ot Philadelphia. 
Mr. Noyes was one of the lead- 
ing editors of America, and dur- 
ing the sixty years that he had 
been a resident of Washington 
he worked with untiring en- 
ergy for the aggrandizement of 
the national capital. His death 
is a distinct loss, not only to the 
Evening Star, but to his home 
city and the better journalism of 
the entire country. 


er 
‘Mrs. Frances A. W. Mc. 
IntosH. formerly advertising 


manager of Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is* now connected 
with the Buffalo Forge Co., Buf- 
falo ‘Steam Pump Co., and Geo. 
L, Squier Mfg. Co., of Buffalo. 
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SANTA THE SALESMAN. 





A goodly number of advertis- 
ers seem to harbor the convic- 
tion, or shall we call it a delusion, 
that Santa Claus is a good sales. 
man, during certain months of 
the year, at any rate. 

So they appropriate him bodily, 
or facially; have jolly, much-be- 
whiskered pictures made of him, 
and give him about half their ad- 
vertising space in which to work. 

It would be a day’s job to esti- 
mate how much money is spent 
each year in the December maga- 
zines to make room for these pic- 
tures of Santa Claus. It would 
undoubtedly total up a consider- 
able sum. The question “Is he 
worth it?” may well be considered 
at this season of the year, long 
before the question arises of em- 
ploying him for Christmas of 


1908. 
Why is he used? That is not 
very hard to answer. When some 











worn-out copy-man or artist is 
hard put to it for an illustration 
for December advertisements— 
about anything—he immediately 
discovers poor old Santa waiting 
around the corner for a job. So 
he drags him in by the ear, or by 
the big toe, and ties him up any 
old way at all to the article ad- 
vertised. And Santa’s smiling 
countenance, buried neath a wealth 
of ostermoor whiskers, beams at 
us from all corners of the adver- 
tising pages of Christmas num- 
bers. 

To whom does he belong? No 
one in particulas. Too many use 
him. Look through one maga- 
zine and you'll probably find him 
trying to sell a dozen different 


things, all of them “side-lines’ 
with him, 

Why should he be used? That’s 
difficult to explain. It may be 
argued that he lends ‘atmo- 
sphere” to the advertisement. 
Does he? Someone else may de- 
fend their use of him.by arguing 
that his presence immediately 
suggests the appropriateness of 
the advertised article as a Santa 











Claus or Christmas gift. Does it? 

He is supposed to make the 
advertisement timely. But is he 
necessary, or even advisable, for 
that purpose? 

Isn't he kept sufficiently in peo- 
ple’s minds around Christmas 
time to make it unnecessary for 
any advertiser to use up a good 
part of his valuable space with 
the old man’s picture. 

Were he depicted making a 
present of the advertised article 











to the children the “association 
of ideas” might make his appear- 
ance excusable. But strange as 
it may seem, in last December’s 
magazines we do not find him in 
any advertisement of an article 
for children, 

We find him, rather, peeping 
around the corner of an adver- 
tisement for Bull Dog Suspen- 
ders, Will he help sell any? 
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We find him also shaking 
hands with “madam” over a Bis- 
sell Carpet Sweeper—in this case 
quite angry over something. 
Does he add anything to the ap- 
peal? 

Again, we find him grotesquely 
dangling diamonds on a ribbon, 
in a mail-order advertisement of 
a western diamond house; also in 
an advertisement of parlor lamps. 

Many times we see him in the 





le 








more or less crudely executed ad- 
vertisement of Waterman Foun- 
tain Pens—and the new Red 
Dwarf Ink Pencil introduces him 
to us in company with moose, 
not reindeer, horns; a squirrel; a 
moon and_ apparently _ several 
other things too snow-bound to 
make them all decipherable. 
From the December advertise- 
ments of Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes he speaks to us with his 
wooden-looking fist extended, 











taking all of a quarter-page to 
say “My Ideal Gift For Any 
Man.” 

Each and every one of these 
articles is exclusively for grown- 
ups—those whom Santa no long- 
er’ visits. Even those persons 
whom, through advertising, might 


be induced to include any of these 
articles among their Christmas 
remembrances to friends, would 
hardly be influenced in any de- 
gree by a picture of Santa Claus 
appearing in the advertisement. 

Some advertisers never seem to 
realize that there is absolutely no 
necessity of reminding people 
that Christmas is in December, 
at which time it is the custom to 
give presents. 

One advertiser was keenly dis- 
appointed that his agent had 
overlooked the seeming import- 
ance of this. It was his opinion 
that, because the advertisement 
had been prepared several months 
ahead, the agent had _ never 
thought of including Santa Claus 











and a “Give Him This for Xmas” 
in the December advertisements. 

As it happened, the agent fully 
appreciated the fondness of many 
advertisers for old Santa, and 
knew there would be no lack of 
reminders of him among the ad- 
vertising pages, and no scarcity 
of admonitions to “Give Him 
This” and “Give Her That.” So 
he thought it best to employ ex- 
pensive space for this particular 
advertiser entirely with talk 
about the goods, feeling assured 
their appropriateness as Christmas 
gifts would suggest itself to 
every reader. 

But Santa Claus seems less 
popular this year than in former 
years, and it is not unlikely we 
will see less of him next winter 
than in last month’s magazines. 
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He appeared only twice 
the many advertisements in the 
Christnas JDelineator, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and other wom- 
en’s magazines, where one 
would expect to find him even 
more than in general magazines. 
We see him in a Huyler ad and 


among 


again in the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper ad—and not in one of 
many avertisements of articles 


for children. 

Maybe he'll eventually be fired 
altogether. Let us hope so. As 
will be seen by the little repro- 
ductions, he appears under many 
disguises, and in no case does he 
add anything to the attractiveness 
or the selling force of the ad. If 
you are tempted to use him next 
fall first decide why. If there’s 
no good reason why you should 
employ him—don’t. There are 
plenty of reasons why you 
shouldn’t, not the least of which 
is that you're -not likely to have 
him representing you exclusively. 





EXHIBITION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING ART AT THE NATIONAL 
ARTS CLUB. 


The exhibition of advertising art at 
the National Arts Club admirably 
exemplified the work of the modern 
illustrator as applied to the modern 
advertiser. To the initiated observer, 
however, the majority of the can- 
vases, of which there were several 
hundred hung, gave the impression of 
pictures which had been adapted or 
bent to advertising purposes rather 
than of having been created with any 
definite or specific commercial end 
in view. 

It would be unjust to make this a 
sweeping statement, and, other con- 
siderations aside, the quality and ex- 
cellence of the exhibit fitted well with 
the artistic environment of the club 
and its harmonious surroundings. 

Many of the original drawings in 
color were executed by artists of na- 
tional reputation. 

The large number of magazine cov- 
ers was also a prominent feature, and 
while most of them were charmingly 
designed, it is only by courtesy that 
they could be classed as advertising. 

If the space permitted, it would be 
gratifying to enumerate all of the de- 
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signs which deserve mention, but only 
a brief summary is possible. 

Leyendecker’s automobile cover 
drawing for Collier’s Weekly revealed 
the technique of this splendid artist, 
and possibilities for reproduction, no- 
ticeably lacking in some of the other 
exhibits, 

“The Last Stand” and “A Critical 
Moment,” by Frederick Remington, 
were drawn with the accuracy and 
action which characterize Remington's 
border life pictures, and formed a 
striking contrast to the St. Nicholas 
cover by Eugenie M. Wireman, show- 
ing a delightfully-gowned girl in a 
dainty, old-fashioned dress. 

“The Helpmate,” an exquisite illus- 
tration, rich in color, by Albert Herter, 
showed to excellent advantage, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion prize 
cover attracted much attention. 

J. M. Flagg, one of America’s best 
and cleverest illustrators, was well 
repre ented, and the exhibit included 
good examples by Edward Penfield, 
Von MHerkomer, Maxfield Parish, 
Henry Hutt, George Winemiller and 
Blendon Campbel!. Many others 
contributed to the exhibit. 

Mrs, Westermann’s fashion draw- 
ings are, it is safe to say, almost 
unapproachable in point of merit, and, 
so far as the writer’s observation ex- 
tends, the best of their kind for suc- 
cessful reproduction. 

It is to be greatly hoped that in fu- 
ture exhibitions a larger number of 
exhibitors will pariicipate, and that 
they will embrace a carefully-selected 
collection of printed specimens which 
will combine to show the work of the 
artist and writer, the engraver and 
printer. 

From a general standpoint, the Na- 
tional Arts Club exhibit was a wel- 
come and successful precedent for 
those which are to follow. 

GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 
—_+>>—___—_——_ 


On February 19th Lafe Young, 
Jr., manager of the Des Moines 
Capital, entertained the advertis- 
ing managers of Des Moines at 
dinner. The dinner was intended 
to encourage a more friendly re- 
iation betwen the advertising 
writers and the Capital. The 
men present decided to form a 
permanent advertising men’s as- 
sociation, 
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IS THE AVERAGE SALE A 
FALL-DOWN? 


This question has been dis- 
cussed from several standpoints 
in recent numbers of The Colum- 
bia Record, the vigorous, newsy 
and enthusing house-organ pub- 
lished by the advertising depart- 
ment of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company. 

In addition to announcements 
of new records and new models 
of machines and other business 
news of special interest, the 
Record “lectures” the company’s 
salesmen on subjects vital to the 
success of their work. The par- 
ticular lecture which started this 
diseussion was one calculated to 
rouse the spirit of any man who 
had any. It was as follows: 


THE AVERAGE SALE IS A FALL- 
DOWN 

On the part of the man who made 

it. 

For he’s supposed to be a salesman 
and he proves to be nothing bigger 
than a clerk, 

There’s a heap of differcnce. 

Any respectable citizen can _ take 
orders. 

It takes a salesman to sell goods. 

The man who sees the customer 
coming. while still a great way off, who 
meets him more than half way, treats 
him courteously, takes his order, hands 
him his change and says “thank you” 
—call him a salesman? Not by seven 
miles and back again. He may be a 
gentleman and a scholar and a good 
judge of clothes, but he’s no more a 
salesman than his aunt’s an uncle. 

It is a _salesman’s business—and 
pleasure—to do exactly what the clerk 
does and then multiply it by two or 
four or six or a barrel-full, and do it 
while the customer waits. 

And it isn’t half as liard as it looks 
to the man who never tried it more 
than one consecutive time. 

When a man has been persuaded to 
the point of reaching down into a deep 
pocket for money—all the hard work 
is done. The demand is created, the 
advertising has taken effect, the store 
window has done its part, the goods 
have proved acceptable, you’ve made 
connections, you’ ve gotten acquainted, 
you’re on intimate speaking terms— 
and you have more goods and other 
goods to sell. If you let your man 
go away without selling him more than 
he intended to buy you are slipping up 
on your job almost every time. 

Don’t forget for a minute that what- 
ever he may say, the average man 
wants to be solicited. Not pestered— 
but he likes to see that his patronage 
is as valuable as you know well enough 
it really is. Sometimes a customer 
will go home and realize with surprise 
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that he bought more than he intended 
to —but next time he forgets every- 
thing except that he did get waited on 
and attended to and had his patronage 
asked for. 

Double up your sales! You can do 
it just as easily as you can get a 
transfer on a trolley. 





Now talk of that sort simply 
relegates a great majority of so- 
called “salesmen” into the ranks 
of clerks, as fit companions for 
the average department-store 
salesgirl. Some consider it is 
salesmanlike ability that handles 
a ready purchaser so diplomat- 
ically and supplies his wants so 
pleasantly and satisfactorily that 
the customer is pleased with the 
service in that store. 

That's the way one man looked 
at the question. He was quite 
stirred up over the insinuation 
that supplying customers’ wants 
required little or no salesman- 
ship. So he wrote: 


The “Columbia Record” has just 
reached me. I am always glad to meet 
a salesman. 

The salesman who writes for the 
“Columbia Record” is not a salesman 
but a_ theorist. 

“The man who sees the customer 
ceming while still a great way off, who 
mcets him more than half way, treats 
l..m courteously, takes his order, hands 
h.m his change and says, ‘thank you’ 
is most emphatically a salesman. 

“It is the indifferent clerk, who talks 
to somebody else when taking an 
order, or who shows interest in every- 
thing else but the customer and the 
goods; who is neither a salesman nor 
an order-taker, 

“When a man has been persuaded to 
the point of reaching down into a deep 
pocket for money—all the hard work 
is (not) done.” “The demand is 
created, the advertising has taken ef- 
fect, the store window has done its 
part, goods have proved acceptable.... 
If you let your man go away without 
selling him more than he intended to 
buy, you are slipping up on your job 
every time. 

No! Your true salesman never over- 
loads his customer, but let him go out 
with a good taste in his mouth. If the 
customer lives and has any money he 
will come back again and see that man, 
whereas, if the avaricious, unprinci- 
pled over-loader sees the same cus- 
tomer a second time, it is only to get 
a swift go-by or a hot roast. 

Of all the things that a customer, 
while in the store, does not like, it is 
to be solicited to buy something he 
does not want. If the clerk is a sales- 
man, he will politely lead the cus- 
tomer around the house, showing him 
a few good things, and through the 
gentle art of suggestion rather than 
persuasion or solicitation, bring him to 
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a realization that the goods are there; 
and if he buys, he feel that he has 
not been over-persuaded, and is rather 
pleased at his own good judgment and 
discernment. 

It is invariably the case that when 
a customer goes home and “realizes 
with surprise that he bought more than 
he intended to,” he kicks himself for 
having been buncoed. 

Soliciting is gradually getting to be 
a back number. The scientific order- 
taker is the salesman of the future. 





This was printed in the follow- 
ing number of The Columbia 
Record with the following reply: 

If we could only get more of the 
men in the Graphophone business to 
rear up on their hind legs, and express 
themselves—favorably or otherwise— 
the Columbia Record would soon 
double its value to the whole trade. I 
suspect in spite of your disagreement 
with the statements in the article in 
question, you and I are _ absolutely 
agreed after all. 

The fact is, I must admit, that the 
selling of goods of any sort inside of 
a store is an entirely different propo- 
sition from the selling of goods at 
wholesale or of office appliances to 
business men. 

As far as wholesale selling is con- 
cerned, and the selling of office appli- 
ances to business men, the too common 
plan of over-loading is, in my opinion, 
as objectionable as it is in yours. Only 
take notice that over-loading was not the 
advice I gave. But when a man comes 
into a store to buy three records, and 
intends to save out a couple of dollars 
to go to the theater that evening, and 
you sell him two dollars’ worth of rec- 
ords instead, you are getting business 
that legitianntely belongs to -you, and 
I give you my wend I do not think the 
purchase of those records would leave 
any worse taste in the man’s mouth 
than his home-coming from the show. 

Do it again. I don’t ask anybody 
on earth to agree with me—and in fact 
too much willingness to agree with me 
would be a very discouraging sign. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. P. METzcrR, 
Advertising Manager. 





Another correspondent  fur- 
nishes this illustration in com- 
menting on the editorial lecture 
previously quoted: 

“An article in a recent Columbia 
Record seemed to me rather strong on 
first reading. I refer to that one 
claiming that the average sale is a fall 
down. I read it a couple of times to 
let it sink in, and then determined to 
see if it could be made to apply in 


my work. And the first illustration I 
saw was this: 
“A customer asked for sleeping 


drawers for a child of eight years. ‘We 
don’t carry them above four years’ was 
the reply of the clerk, and that, ended 
it as far as she was concerned. 
happened to overhear it and suggested 
pajamas .and easily sold three suits, 
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“Had the garments been on the shelf 
with the price on them, the nickel-in- 
the-slot salesgirl would have _ taken 
them down, made out the check, called 
the cash girl, and at six o’clock taken 
the credit for having sold three suits 
of pajamas at 50 cents each, 

“T believe the writer in the article 
mentioned hit the nail a square blow 
on the head, when he entered his claim 
that the average sale is a fall down.” 





The argument is a most inter- 
esting one. The man with busi- 
ness-getting actmen and_ real 
salesmaking ability will not dis- 
pute a word of it. Others who 
had always congratulated them- 
selves they were salesmen will 
perhaps be led to realize their 
shortcomings and strive to make 
real salesmen of themselves. And 
some will say that the chief re- 
quirement is to satisfy your em- 


ployer—and they do, so what's 
the difference. 
Mr. Metzger, the advertising 


manager for the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company is very earnest 
on the question, and feels in- 
clined to rub it in on any man 
who cares to dispute his state- 
ment. It is not mere theory with 
him, but an observation of earlier 
days spent behind the counter, 
which has only been strengthened 
by many experiences showing 
that it was unfortunately true. 
“An_ illustration just occurred 
to-day,” he said. “I have just 
now come from a cutlery store. 
I wanted to buy a hone for my 
razor and dropped into one of 
the best shops in New York. 
“The clerk quickly showed me 
his. stock of hones and I quickly 
selected one. I had more cur- 
rency in my clothes than the price 
of the hone, but evidently the 
clerk didn’t want any of it. He 
wrapped up the hone, handed me 
my change and took up his train 
of thought where he had left off, 
having no one else to wait on. 
“T found on the showcase a 
booklet—a good one, too—and 
among other things it contained 
this statement: ‘We sell pocket 
knives, razors, shears, scissors, 
carvers, table knives, shaving 
brushes and razor strops.’ 
“Now ‘how did that man know 
I didn’t need a new shaving 
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brush (whick [ do)? How did 
he know I was entirely satisfied 
with my razor (which I was 
not)? After he had sold me the 
hone, which was evidence enough 
that my razor was not working 
exactly right, why didn’t he talk 
razors to me? Why didn’t he let 
me handle some of his fine 
strops, 

“The fact is that man could 
have sold me a razor, a shaving 
brush and a pocket knife by 
merely suggesting them to me, 
because I have had them on my 
mind to buy for quite awhile, but 
don’t seem to get to it. ' 

“IT say that clerk is no sales 
man. If. it were not for the va- 
riety of articles on sale his em- 
ployer might just as well have 
substituted a slot machine for 
him. His employer had used the 
window to show me some things 
I wanted, and to coax me inside 
the store—and then the whole 
matter was dropped. His clerk 
merely handed me what I asked 
for—what I had already made up 
my mind to buy from him. 

“Tf it’s worth while for that 
cutler to print up a list of the 
things he sells, why in the name 
of hard cash doesn't he _ insist 
that his’ clerk shall be at least as 
good a salesman as the printed 
slip. 

“It would have been much bet- 
ter if the man had simply asked 
me the stereotyped question, “Is 
there anything else you would 
like?” But any live man who is 
a real salesman can think of forty 
things to say to a man who comes 
into a cutlery store, just as the 
man selling Columbia Grapho- 
phones and Columbia Records 
can have an almost unlimited list 
of suggestions to pass out. 

“That's what we are trying to 
spur our men into doing—make 
buyers out of callers. Here’s an 
editorial in the November house 
organ on that very subject”: 


TO MAKE A BUYER OUT OF A 
CALLER. 


In selling goods by mail there is one 
first principle that fits into floor selling, 
like the “plug” in a melon. . 

If you apply that well-proved prin- 
ciple to the selling of Graphophones 
and Records and Cabinets to all the 
people who pass inside of your store, 
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you will more often make a sale in- 
stead of a pleasant conversation. 

The successful mail-order people 
know that whatever they write they 
have to take it for granted in every 
phrase, word and punctuation mark, 
that they are going to make a sale. 


That’s the flavor all through. Not 
that the thing is said in so many 
words, but the idea is nevertheless 


plainly conveyed to the man who gets 
the letter. 
When the passerby has become a 


stepper-in, he’s right in focus. All 
your window-work and _ newspaper 
arguments were meant to produce that 
one result. All right. ake it for 


granted every minute of your talk with 
that man, that before he goes out he 
is going to buy something. Consider it 
settled. Don’t let him think for a 
minute that you are merely hoping to 
sell him. 

Go at it as if all that is necessary 
is to settle up the details and get the 
order properly entered. 

And you slip up part of the time, 
of course. What does the mail-order 
man do under similar circumstances? 
Comes back at him again—same as 
you will do next time your man comes 
in—and incidentally that’s a good rea- 
son why you should never show chagrin 
if your attempt fails. There’s a next 
time coming and you want your man 
to feel free to wander in again, 

Even the mere casual caller, who 
has been brought into the store through 
curiosity, with very little help from 
the advertising or from the window 
displays,—don’t forget for a minute 
that he knows well enough he is taking 
chances of spending his money. He 
may have no intention of buying any 
thing. He may even have a very firm 
determination not to buy anything— 
although this is very doubtful. 

You needn’t fear that he is going to 
take offence if you take it for granted 
that he is going to buy something. 
Every man has been almost compelled 
to buy an extra cravat in a_haber- 
dashery—but just the same he goes 
there next time when he wants to be 
waited on. Likewise every man has 
come. out of some place disappointed 
because somebody didn’t get him down 
to the point of buying. 

Try on this take-it-for-granted atti- 
tude a while—if it doesn’t make sales 
that you couldn’t otherwise make, there 
is something the matter with your liver. 





Every issue of The Columbia 
Record is full of good stuff from 
front cover to back, as the above 
extracts plainly indicate. There 
are other regular features includ- 
ing a description of the making 
of records, correspondence from 
various stores on different sub- 
jects, the announcements of the 
advertising department concern- 
ing new window displays and 
other advertising, and other mat- 
ter of a nature best calculated to 
ginger up the sales forces, 
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CARS. of the Indiana Star League, and from 


New York, Feb. 25, 1908, it I extract the following: 

Editor of Printers’ INK: “About June 23, 1903, Mr. Rankin 

In acknowledging the letter received applied to Mr. McClellan for a_posi- 
from your Mr. J. M. Hopkins, ad- tion, and there was something in his 
dressed to me from St. Louis under bearing that attracted Mr. McClellan 
date of February 11th, asking if I so that he was given employment as 
would send in to Printers’ INK some his private secretary, although, to use 
details regarding Mr. Rankin’s acces- his own expression, he had ‘never been 


Wo. H. 


Western Advertising Manager 


sion to the force of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company as its west- 
ern advertising manager, beginning 
March 
own wherein on October 
1oth, 1906, you gave expression to 
some opinions regarding Mr. Rankin, 
written by his friend Mr. G. A. Mc- 
Clellan, at that time general manager 


publication 


ist, I would refer you to your 





RANKIN, 
Street Railways Advertising Co. 
in a 


plied 
days 


newspaper office before.’ He ap- 
himself so well that in about 30 
he was looking around for some 
work and asked to be allowed to see 
what he could do in the Circulation 
Department. He was promptly made 
assistant circulation manager of the 
Star, when he began firing in sug- 
gestions thick and fast that had about 
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them a practicality that meant their 
prompt adoption. 
“While engaged 
work, Mr. Rankin’s attention was at- 
tracted to the Farm Star, a weekly 
paper for which, up to that time, they 
had made little effort to develop the 
advertising possibilities. Mr. Rankin 
asked to be made advertising manager, 
and in a year and a half he laid the 
foundation for the present success of 
the Farm Star, Being thrown in touch 
With advertising agencies, Mr. McClel- 
lan saw that it would be only a short 
time before Mr. Rankin would be call- 
ed into a larger field and in March, 
1905, he resigned to accept a position 


in the circulation 


as advertising and circulation mana- 
ger of Madame. Within a_ year 
Madame was taken over by _ Bobbs- 
Merrill Company and_ consolidated 


with the Home Magazine, of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Rankin was continued as 
advertising manager with such success 
that the first issue carried more than 
three times as much advertising as 
both magazines combined for the same 
month of the preceding year, and this 
steady rate of increase has been more 
than maintained ever since. 

“So much for his business-getting 
abilities in the magazines, but how it 
was gotten is of equal if not more 
importance. In hustling for the busi- 
ness he always hewed true to the line, 
walked ‘the straight and narrow way,’ 
with the result that he enjoys the con- 


fidence of advertisers and agencies 
alike. Their experience has taught 
that they can bank on what Mr. 


Rankin says. Such a reputation is the 
successful advertising manager’s great- 
est asset, 

“Ile developed a form of organiza- 
tion and surrounded himself with a 
force that compared favorably with any 
other magazine. His career is a strik- 
ing illustration of the present day op- 
portunities for success in advertising 
work for young men with the requisite 
amount of push and energy, combined 
with the ileal for making and_hold- 
ing friends.” 

So much is the testimony of Mr. G. 


A. McClellan, who points with pride to 
the fact that he ‘discovered’ Mr. 
Rankin, and yet Mr. Rankin’s adver- 


tising career can be said to have only 
commenced. He was but 24 when he 
was “discovered” in 1903. 

Your representative, who knows 
Mr. Rankin, says that the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company and Mr, 
Rankin are both to be congratulated— 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany for its judgment in selecting a 
man so well and_ favorably known 
among the advertising fraternity, and 
Mr. Rankin for the opportunity it will 
give him to come into the organization 
which has no superior as an advertis- 
ing force for any media in advertising 
and an advertising media that, great 
as has been its successes in the past, 
and the greater ones it is now making, 
may be said to be only in its infancy, 
as is Mr. Rankin in the development 
of its great opportunities that are be- 
fore it for the benefit of advertising. 

It is men of sterling worth, stern 
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integrity and indomitable energy and 
a confident bélief that it only takes 
time to demonstrate that right must 


win, like Mr. Rankin, that are destined 
to a large reward for their efforts in 
the advertising field, and nowhere do 
I know where such opportunities are 
more numerous and rewards larger 
than in the Street Railways Advertis- 


ing Company’s employment. 

The Street Railways Advertising 
Company feel a pride in any  an- 
nouncement you will make regarding 


Mr. Rankin’s accession to their fore, 
because their media of advertising de- 
serves the best talent, and their clients 
have every assurance that in dealing 
through Mr. Rankin he _ will carry 
into his work for them the same en- 
ergy, intelligence and honest’ effort 
that will not only deserve but insure 


success, Very truly yours, 
T. BALMER, 
Advertising Director Street Railways 
Advertising Company. 
—_— 
BOOKLETS. 

M. E. Smith & Co., wholesale dry 
goods, Omaha, have issued an_ elab- 
orate souvenir brochure, the product 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Two booklets of unique design and 
careful execution some from _ the 
Homer W. Hedge Company. One is 


issued in the interests of Pantasote and 
the other of Lucky Strike smoking to- 
bacco. 

The McGraw Publishing Company 
has issued a forty-page booklet, with 
cover, to describe the new 39th Street 
Building, and mechanical plant which 
is housed therein of the McGraw pub- 
lications. 

The American Exporter has succeed- 
ed in imparting a new touch to the 
usual booklet of testimonials by add- 
ing subheads in the page-margins op- 
posite each letter which state the sort 
of business that has found its adver- 
tising in that publication to be profit- 
able. 


Meehans’ Manual of Outdoor Plants, 
spring edition, maintains the standard 
of recent issues. The color is green, 
shaded, and at the top a portion of 
the cover is cut out to give the effect 
of a frame to a half-tone of the mod- 
est office building picture on the first 
inside page, 

The booklet which answered for a 
menu-card at the annual banquet -of 
the Toronto Master Printers’ & Book- 
binders’ Association last month is a 
worthy example of art printing. The 
cover, front and back, is die stamped, 
and the ink is black and red upon 
cream-laid stock. A feature of the 
interior ornamentation is a series of 
the marks of the old Master Printers. 
If anything, the booklet contains too 
much descriptive and explanatory mat- 
ter, long drawn out, regarding the 
association, but otherwise it is to be 
highly commended. It was arranged 
and written by Charles E. Peabody 
and printed by the Hunter-Ross Com- 
pany, Limited, 
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HOTEL STATIONERY—SOME- 
THING DIFFERENT. 

In its stationery, a hotel has 
opportunities for good advertis- 
ing that are open to few other 
lines of business through the 
same means. Every letter written 
on a hotel’s stationery carries a 
personal endorsement of that 
hotel, by implication at least, and 
the hotel man who fails to take 
advantage of such endorsement 
by increasing the favorable im- 
pression through attractive sta- 
tionery misses a real advertising 
opportunity. 

Attractive stationery means dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
To some it means an expensive, 
lithographed letter-head—some- 
thing ornate—perhaps a design in 
which the lettering is hopelessly 
entangled with scrolls and curly- 
cues that have no meaning and 


“The Register,” 











THE BILL 


HEAD, 





little decorative value. Others 
run to more or less deceptive cuts 
of hotel buildings, with or with- 
out the schedule of rates, dis- 
tance from _ railroad _ stations, 
public buildings and other things 
that belong in a booklet. 

The unusual is nearly always 
attractive, if it is not freakish or 
ridiculous, and therefore, the un- 
usual as illustrated in the speci- 
men reproduced on page 55, seems 
fully to meet the definition of at- 
tractiveness in hotel stationery. 

The human-interest element is 
very strong in these quaint little 
figures, which are made to ex- 
press the ideas of hospitality and 
comfort in many different ways. 
They give to this hotel’s station- 
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ery something of the souvenir 
post-card interest and value, 
while conveying most subtly a 


favorable impression. ‘The guest 
who notes the variety of headings 
furnished will most naturally 
choose for his first letter the de- 
sign portraying “The Arrival” or 
using a different 
design each day of his stay until 
the series (now some fifteen in 
number, and being increased at 
frequent intervals) has been used. 
As will be seen from the repro- 
ductions, note sheets are provided 
for lady patrons, bearing designs 
tha’. are well calculated to appeal 
to femininity, and the envelope, 
also reproduced, extends a wel- 
come in advance of the letter- 
head itself. Even the blotters, 
which are slightly smaller than 
the envelope, carry a message of 
good things for the inner man. 

Of course, there are always 
folders at hand for enclosure with 
letters, showing  half-tone _ pic- 
tures of pleasing interiors, with 
descriptions, rates, etc., and these 
find their way into many a letter. 
And, now and then, when there 
is something very special going 
on, an announcement card carry- 
ing one or more of the quaint 
little men in appropriate poses, is 
mailed to a selected list. 

The idea was conceived by C. 
F, Rogers, proprietor: of the hotel. 


The designs, which are in two 
colors, were drawn by F. G. 
Cooper, and the printing was 


done by Hal Marchbanks, of the 
Hill Publishing Company’s Print 
Shop. 





+++ 


Tue McFarland Publicity Ser- 
vice, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
obliged to double its office room 
on account of the rapid growth 
of the business. This agency em- 
ploys no solicitors, conducting its 
promotion work entirely by mail. 





> 





THE recent municipal election 
in York, Pa., was nciable on ac- 
count of the extensive newspaper 
advertising of the three Republi- 
can candidates, who overcame the 
natural majority of their oppo. 
nents and were elected, 
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SOME OF THE STATIONERY. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 
The Gude-Bayer Company, New 
York, is handling the account of the 
Iloffman House. 


The Crockett Agency, New Orleans, 
La., is sending out requests for rates 
for 1908 school advertising. 


C. E. Sherin, New York, is sending 
out at present, a few orders for the, 
St. James Society, New York, opium” 
cure. 

E. E. Smith, Philadelphia, is putting 
out thirty-four lines, daily, till-forbid, 
in southern papers, for Angus Watson 
& Company. 

The Fowler-Simpson Agency, Cleve- 
land, is placing four inches, one time, 
for the Pattern System Company, of 
the same city. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are mak- 
ing thirteen hundred line contracts for 
the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, of 
Rheims, N. Y. 


One hundred and ninety lines, one time, 
are being used by R. Guenther, New 
York, for Fred. H. Hatch, financial, 
also of New York. 


The Van Cleve 
is placing some 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
for their latest books, 

The Miller Agency, of Cleveland, is 
using two hundred and fifty lines, one 
time, for the Joint Bureau of Pub- 
licity, of the same city. 


Agency, New York, 
advertising for the 
Indianapolis, 


The Stewart Hartshorn Company, 
Newark, N. J., will soon send out con- 
tracts through the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Agency, of New York. 

The Van Cleve Agency, New York, 
will handle the amount of the Parisian 
Medical Institute, Paris, France. Sun- 
day papers will be used. 

The McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., will handle some of 


the advertising of the Alexander Seed 
Company, of Augusta, Ga. 


Julius Kaiser Company, New 
York, is making contracts with papers 
throughout the country, for the ad- 
vertising of the Kaiser Glove. 

E. P. Remington, New York, is 
placing contracts with Sunday papers, 
for the advertising of the American 
Lady Corset Company, Detroit. 


Orders are now going out through 
the Fowler-Simpson Agency, of Cleve- 
land, for the Glidden Varnish Com- 
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pany; Jap-a-lac, also of Cleveland. 
The Mertz Drug Company, New 

York, is using four inches, fifteen 

times, in about a dozen cities, through 


the H. W. Hedge Agency, New York. 
Supplementary to regular magazine 
space, daily newspapers within twenty 
miles of good-sized cities, will be used 
for Mrs. A. Fackler’s Correspondence 
Course in Flower Culture. The Me- 
Farland Publicity Service, of Harris- 
burg, VPa., is placing the business. 


The Humphrey Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is placing copy in a 
number of western papers for the 
Security Distilling Company, Chicago. 

It is stated that in the future, the 
account of the Globe Pharmaceutical 
Company, of Cincinnati, will 


handled by the Humphrey Agency, of 
Chicago, 


One hundred and thirty lines, one 
time orders, are being put out for the 
North American Eye and Ear Special- 
ists, through the Gontier Agency, of 


Chicago. 

_ The Dorland Agency, Atlantic City, 

ae ee using three full columns in 
the Sunday editions of eastern and 
western papers for the Swiss Federal 
Railroad. 

Maxwell & Company, Suffolk, Va., 
are making contracts with dailies and 
weeklies in the South, through the 
Freeman-Eskridge Advertising Agency, 
of Richmond, Va. 

The Blaine-Thompson Company, 


Cincinnati, is putting out renewals 
for the Evans Chemical Company, also 


of Cincinnati, one inch, one hundred 
and fifty-six times, 
The J. W. Morgan Advertising 


: York, 


Saturday 


is placing fifty line 


Agency, New 
Evening Post, 


copy in the 


Literary Digest and Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, for C., Klauberg & Bro., 


New York. 


The Mahin Advertising Company is 


now at work making up the list for 
the spring campaign of B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co. The schedule will prob- 


#bly start as usual with page copy for 
newspapers, 


Five hundred and one thousand inch 
contracts to southern papers for the 
Lazarus-Goodman Company, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., are being placed by the 


Freeman-Eskridge Advertising Agency 
of Richmond, Va. 

_ Five hundred inch contracts are be- 
ing sent out to southern dailies and 
weeklies for the Planters’ National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., through the 
Freeman-Eskridge Advertising Agency 


of the same city. 


Sunday papers are being .used for 
the American School of Correspond- 
ence, of Chicago, by the Long-Critch- 
field Corporation, Chicago, One hun- 
dred and eighty-four lines, one time, 
make up the orders. 


Case and Comment, the Rochester, 
N. Y., lawyers’ monthly, is making a 
campaign for advertising and _ sub- 
scriptions through the McFarland Pub- 
licity’ Service, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
High-class general mediums and. trade 
journals will be on the list. 


The Corry Hide and Fur Company, 
leather manufacturers and raw -fur ex- 
porters, Corry, Pa., are inserting four 
inch, single column, copy in country 
weeklies of New York State, and some 
of thé dailies, with good rural. circula- 
tion. The business is being placed by 
M. J. Berliner also of Corry. 
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GOOD LAWYERS 
ARE GOOD BUYERS 


Good lawyers, everywhere, thirty thousand of them, read 


CASE AND 
COMMENT 


and read it carefully, every month. Advertisers who have 
products of interest to professional men of means can sell 
them through this medium. For rates address 


CASE AND COMMENT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OR 
GEORGE S. KRANTZ, Eastern Representative 
102 West 14th Street, - - = NEW YORK CITY 


























Nebraska and Iowa 


are rich fields to cover for students. Over 4,000 stu- 
dents leave Nebraska alone every year for outside 
colleges. . 

The Wor.tp-HERALD of Omaha, Neb., is a high- 
priced paper of 39,477 net circulation. In Nebraska 
mainly and about 7,000 in western lowa. 

Our special school and college features appear 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday in the summer, 
beginning in June. Rates 6 cents an agate line. 

The Wortp-HERALD leads easily in Omaha in local 
display advertising, and leads any two Nebraska papers 
combined in classified. Reasons—results. 


Send for sample copy. A paper that reaches the home. 


BRIGHT & VERREE 


Chicago and New York Representatives 
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'F YOU 


are spending 





money in 
advertising 
F YOU 


intend to 





spend 
money in 
advertising 


=You Need= 


The 


Advertisers 
National 


Rate Book 


Loose Leaf The only Encyclopedia of Always Correct 
cae eee Rates, Rules and Regu- 

lations of all publications in the United States also contains ful] 
data on all methods of publicity; the first and only work of its 
kind in existence. No Advertiser or Advertising Agency, how- 
ever large or small, can afford to be without it. Edition limited. 


Write to-day for full particulars, 


Commercial Publicity Corporation, 
919-929 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Best 
yoods Offered 


in the Best Way 


It is possible to offer in McClure’s 
Magazine real estate, but not real estate 
upon which exceptional gains are guar- 
anteed, or even promised. It is possible 
to sell in the Market- 
place of the World | Tyme Tes CENTS 
interest-bearing bonds, 


















but not bonds upon 
which the interest 
promised is too far 
above the money level 
to be safe. 

Not only does this 
selection attract the 
cream of the manufact- 


MARY BAKER G. EDDY 
THE STORY OF HER LIFE AND THE 


but all manufacturers ee See 


urers of the country, 





stimulated by this 
standard are endeavor- 
ing to present their goods as faithfully and 
truthfully as possible. Ask for ‘‘The Key to 
the Marketplace.” 


THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY, 


LOUIS B DrVEAU, Adv. Mgr., 44 E. 23d St., New York. 


FREDERICK C. LITTLE, } Western Representatives, 
FREDERICK E. M. COLE, { Marquette Bldg. , Chicago. 


EGERTON CHICHESTER, 
New England and New York State Representative, Penn Mutual Building, Boston. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF SCHOOL | We make catalogues that 


CATALOGUE. 


In the first annual school issue of 
Printer’s Ink, Colonel S. C. Jones, 
the present proprietor of the New York 
Military Academy, at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, told of his experience in getting 
a satisfactory catalogue for his school. 
When Colonel Jones took over the prop- 
erty five years ago, the New York Mili- 
tary Academy was admittedly a failure 
from a business standpoint. It is now 
foremost among the educational institu- 
tions of its class. Colonel Jones said : 


‘“* T wanted a catalogue that would be in- 
dividual--or thought I wanted one—and 
I got one. It cost me $800, and was 
worth the price as ‘ something different ’ 
But it wasn’t worth much as a catalogue 
for a boys’ academy, and perhaps the best 
job of distributing printed matter that I 
have ever done was when I distributed 
the whole edition over the live coals in 
our furnace. That little adventure began 
by consultation of several men who were 
impartial according to their lights, but all 
advertising men. 

“T commissioned one of the prominent 
experts of that day to write my book, and 
he produced one that was brisk and read- 
able. But it hadn’t the educational tone. 
There was a vigorous strain of commercial 
language running through from cover to 
cover, and‘ to get originality he had re- 
versed nearly everything found in a con- 
ventional school catalogue. Everything 
stood on its head,as it were. There is no 
doubt but that, had this edition been sent 
out, great harm would have resulted, So 
I burnt it and got up another, brand new, 
from cover to cover, 

“The catalogue is all important. My 
own is not a pamphlet, but a large book— 
a regular book of more than roo pages, 
bound in hard covers. Once | thought 
that a catalogue ought to tell its story as 
briefly as possible. But now I wanta big, 
stout book, filled with pictures and infor- 
mation that will minutely set forth every 
detail of your institution, and the sort of 
lives the boys lead there. 

‘* When a father decides to send his boy 
to a private school or academy he tells his 
stenographer or his wife, or perhaps the 
boy himself, to write for a catalogue. 
They do, and the job is done thoroughly. 
They obtain, not one or two catalogues, 
but literally dozens. Then begins a pro- 
cess of elimination. I can’t call it a sur- 
vival of the fittest, for often the thin little 
pamphlet of the really good school is 
among the first to go into the waste basket. 
By and by the choice is narrowed down to 
three or four catalogues, and while the 
ones that weigh the most may not always 
survive, yet I believe that a catalogue that 
tells the most will, ina very large rercent- 
age of cases.”’ 

The catalogues for the New York Mili- 
tary Academy have been made by the J. 
Horace McFarland Company’s Mount 
Pleasant Press, at Harrisburg, Pa., for 
several years past—ever since Colonel 
Jones found out the character of the book 
he needed. 


| 





escape the waste-basket— 
the kind that stay in the 
fight for business until they 
accomplish their end. 


We want to make cata- 
logues for other schools 
which wish results like 
Colonel Jones obtains— 


And for any business 
that cares for waste-basket 
insurance on its selling 
literature. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 
COMPANY 


MOUNT PLEASANT PRESS 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





The agency that never 
“splits commissions.” Ser- 
vice rendered—that's the 
reason. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND, President 


THE McFARLAND 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, General Manager 


The agency that employs 
no “solicitors.” Shall we 
tell you why? 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 
By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





There are some _ illustrations tisement constructed after the 
whose character suggests that style of the Sprout, Waldron & 
the artists who make them regis- Co, ad here shown. It is  re- 
ter a solemn vow before they 
commence that they will intro- 
duce into the finished picture 
every possible figure, object or 
detail, that can be crowded in. 

This Arcadian beer picture is 
an excellent example of this kind 
of industry and _— enthusiasm. 
There is no place the size of a 











No.2. 


markable indeed that there still 
exist and persist so many ex- 
amples of this strange class of 
advertisements. Their  appear- 
ance is forbidding and discourag- 
in 





g. 
They are hard to read and not 


MILLS FOR ALL MATERIALS. 


OUR BUSINESS |S TO MAKE 
MACHINERY FOR GRINDING 











pin’s head that is not fully occu- GRAIN. CRUSHING ROCKS AND 

my | TH 4 PULVERIZING ALL HARD SUB- 
pied, not to say crowded. The QA STANCES, WE HANDLE ALL 
result is a practically meaningless Me ee Ne Ton seed T0.ROOTS AND HERBS, 
jumble, in which not even the yey samciss, I vue met 
bottle in which the beer is put up LJ} SSS any Kind oF A 


: LAMILL OR GRINDING 
gets a fair chance. 


The illustration marked No, 2, 
is, as may be seen, somewhat dif- 
ferent. 





ALI ONCE ANp y, 
: SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 
No _ dilapidated, -moss-covered ENO FOR C, Gos) MUNCY. Pa 
tombstone on a rainy day can == 
present so dreary and dishearten- easy to construct. If they have a 
ing an appearance as an adver- single redeeming feature or com- 


- te) , 
U WONT CHANG 
* * * WONT CHA 
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mendable quality 1t would be in- 
teresting to know what it is. 

Why should an advertiser use 
an ad of this kind when the same 
text set up in type would look 
better, read easier and, therefore, 
be more effective. 

* * * 

Here is another railroad ad- 
vertisement with an illustration 
which is ineffective. No doubt 








IN BRACKENRIDGE PARE 


The Public Parks 
of San Antonio 


Surpass, in number and acerage, those 
of any city of: similiar size in the 
world. Something of the old Spanish 
love of fountains, rare foilage and 
flowers is expr in these parks 
and in the garden squares, places dnd 
private grounds throughout the city. 
But ft is the climate that is by far the most 
attractive feature of fee oie ~" a 
skies; dry, tov’ titude and splen- 
did 0 eens t aainas til ieee to pa a 
climate as nearly perfect as can be. 
Most of each day in the winter months cas 
be spent outdoors in heal reczeation. 
-“*In Sunny San Antonto”’—a beautiful 
Mustrated 
“thousand delightful surprises will give 
you a new idea of San Antonio’s attract- 
tiveness. Send for it today—it’s free. 
W. S. ST. GEORGE 
Gen'l Poss. Agent M. K. & T. By 
632 Wainwright Building 
ST. LOUIS 





Special] Winter Fares.now to Texas. Acts 
any Agent for particulars. 





the parks of San Antonio are 
beautiful beyond description, but 
to judge from the illustration of 
this M. K. & T. ad, they are 
pretty dismal and doleful. 

It is not a particularly easy 
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matter to introduce a charming 
bit of landscape into a single col- 
umn newspaper advertisement, 
but it can certainly be done in a 
more cheerful and inspiring man- 
ner than this, 


* * * 


It is sufficient criticism of this 
Jones Speedometer advertisement 
to say that a picture of the 
Speedometer itself would be far 
more effective than a complicated 
half-tone showing the device at- 
tached to a car. 

In advertising of this kind there 
are two extremes, one of which 
would be represented by a picture 
of an entire car with its occu- 
pants and a slice of surrounding 
scenery; and the other extreme 











Do not buy 2 1908 Speed Indicitor withor? a Maximum Speed Hand, 
and Instantanevus Resetting Trip Odometer. These features are pstne 


Recessities.” They are exclusive with the Jones er and are 
on all Jones standard instruments, withoat extra charge 


Street, New 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
CHANSLOR & LYON MOTOR SUPPLY CO., 
Los rancsco. 


= J 











is a picture of this kind, which 
attempts to show by photograph 
a small section of a car with the 
advertised device attached. Both 
extremes produce equally unsatis- 
factory results. 








Tue Knight-Campbell Music Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo., attracted con- 


siderable attention by a recent window 
feature. They displayed an old harpsi- 
chord made in 1784 with modern 
pianos on either side. This harpsichord 
is said to be one of three of a kind 
in the country to-day, made in London 
in 1784, according to the dates and 
names burned in the dilapidated cases, 
—Brains. 
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BEST PUPILS COME 
FROM BEST HOMES 


Educators want pupils who rank high 
in character as well as scholarship. Asa 
rule, character’and scholarship are found 
together in the best homes. . For 
this reg ason, educators should tel! the best 
people about their schools in a medium 
that is read in the best homes. 


The Sunday School Times is that 
paper. About 100,000 of the best homes 
of every Protestant denomination in the 
United States receive the Sunday School 
Times each week, 








Thousands of young men and women— 
best pupils from the best homes—will soon 
leave these homes to enter some school. 
Is there any good reason why we should 
not introduce them to you? 


The Sunday School Times will aid 
you by making a special rate for your 
school announcement. Send us copy, 
stating space and insertions desired. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS ASS’N, 


901-902 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUNSET MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of the Pacific Coast 


75,000 
104,000 


Circulation, December, 1906, - 
Circulation, December, 1907, - 


Increase 38.66 per cent. 


If you want to reach 
the very best people west 
of the Rockies, write for 
rates and copies of letters 
from Advertisers who get 
results. 


948 Flood Building, 


San Francisco, California 











, 





THE FIELD 


Iowa has the largest population 
of any State west of the Missis- 
The 
average prosperity and intelligence 
of its two and ahalf million peo- 
ple is higher than in almost any 
other section of the nation, 

The great majority of Iowa 
parents have the financial ability 
as well as the desire to give their 
children an education of the better 
sort. Each year thousands of 
students go out from Iowa to the 
schools and colleges—the number 
is increasing and will be larger this 


sippi with two exceptions. 


year than ever, 


THE MEDIUM 


THE REGISTER AND LEADER, 
published in Des Moines, the cap- 
ital and largest city, is the most 
popular and most widely read 
daily newspaper in Iowa, Its 
circulation covers not merely Des 
Moines, but extends far and wide 
throughout the State. 

The fact that more than 32,000 
Iowa people pay $6.00 per year 
for THE REGISTER AND LEADERis 
sufficient proof of both the quality 
and quantity of its circulation, 

A large volume of educational 
advertising is published in THE 
REGISTER AND LEADER each year 
—far more than appears in any 
other Iowa newspaper. | Advertis- 
ing in THE REGISTER AND LEADER 
will produce profitable results 
for any educational institution 
which has attractive inducements 
to offer to the Iowa student. 

Upon request we will mail “Ten 
Reasons Why Schools and Col- 
leges Should Advertise in THE 
REGISTER AND ].EADER.” 

THE REGISTER AND LEADER, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


PAYNE & YOUNG, 

Eastern and Western Representatives. 
New York (¥. P. ALcorn, Manager), 
510 Potter Building. 

Chicago, 750 Marquette Building. 
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LET THE TRUTH PREVAIL. 
Lonpon, Feb. 10, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We all appreciate the pretty things 
Mr. Jas. H. Collins says about the 
British Postoffice, but it should be 
pointed out that in regard to one criti- 
cism he offers he is unacquainted with 
our ways. He says that the British 
Parcel Post is good if you want to 
send a parcel weighing several pounds, 


but expensive for sending three-ounce 
parcels. He points out that a three- 
ounce sample would be carried by 
Uncle Sam for three cents, but that if 
sent by parcel post in the United 
Kingdom six cents would be charged, 
as it would be treated as a pound 
parcel. Quite true, if one were so 
foolish as to send the  three-ounce 
sample as a parcel; but any British 


office boy would send it per letter post 
with a covering letter, and two cents 
only would be charged; that is to say, 
two-thirds Uncle Sam’s price. Further, 
as regards foreign sample packets, one 
learns by consulting the British Postal 
Guide that “the prepaid rate of post- 
age on Sample Packets for all places 
abroad is 1d. for the first 4 ounces, 
and “%d. per 2 cunces thereafter.” 

In these directions, at any rate, John 


Bull does not suffer by comparison, 
Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Sears. 
—_+o+—____ 


Keep a superior class of goods, for 
people remember quality longer than 
they do price.—Success Magazine. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (299 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line rer year, Five 
per cent discount my be deducted if payment 
accompinies copy and order for insertion 
ond ten r cent on yearly centract raid 
wholty inadvance, Ifa specified position is 
demanded foran advertisement, andgranted, 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties; 25¢ com. 
4A 3samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 








LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dailies. 
Page mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIATED 
FAKM PRESS, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


6 he circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day 


N ADVERTING MANAGER, employed by a 
é large establishment, wants to write copy 
regularly for a limited number of advertisers. 
Address “APPLETON,” care Pr-nters’ Ink. 


XPERIENCED newspaper advertising man 
and business manager wants to change po- 
sition between now and May Ist, and desires con- 
nection with first-class d ily, Middle West pre- 
ferred, * LUCKINGHAM,” care Printers’ Ink, 
66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” should be 
read by every advertiser and Mail-(rder 
dealer. Best “Ad School” in existence Trial 
subscription, 10c. Sample copy free. “VER- 
TISELS’ MAGAZINE, 815 Grand. Kansas City, Mo. 





DVERTISING MANAGER desires opportunity 
A with manufacturer, mail-order house or 
department store, Forcible writer Plans and 
directs campaigns profitabl Valuable experi- 
ence; reference, Address “ .A.,” Printers Ink 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


\ *E sell your brains. Twelve offices, serving 

25,000 employers, Openings for Newspaper, 
Magazine and Advertising men in all tls oe ly 
Write or cail nearest office. HAPGOUODS, 305 
Broadway, New York. or 1010 Hartford Builaing, 
Chicaro. 


W % WANT REPOKLERS, with experience, 
news sense and good appearance. Fay, 
$l2 to $18. 1s0 want linotype operators ana 
cylinder pressmen. Bookiet No. 7is free. FEK- 
NsLb’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass 

‘pee MAGAZINK having a competent and 
reliable advertising and circulation mana- 
ger (traveling) would share his time with an- 
other publication in some line which wou!d not 
confi ct. Communications held in strictest con- 

fidence. Address * RK, A.,” care Printers’ Ink. 

DVERTISING MANAGER of a Department 

£\ Publicity desires achange. Strong techm 
correspondent and detail man. Has exception. ¢ 








hy 4 
ability to design attractive copy for machinery y 


advertising; also devise plans that are effectual 
in increasing output and profits. *““NEKDAMAN,” 
Hotei Judson, 53 Washing: on Square, South. 


N AIL-ORDER EXPERT, whose letters are 
4 selling $200,000 yearly output for specialty 
manufacturer, desires to locate in the Kast. 
Design and write advertising and catalogs. Pian 
and execute original advertising and selling 
compaigns that are successful. Hignest refer- 
ences given. For further particulars and sam- 
ples of work address “MAIL ORDER,” care 
Bex 233, Sidney, Ohio. 


y TANTED—Ry a large 





monthly magazine 
soen to be launched in New York City, an 
experienced solicitor to take charge of adver- 
tising, who can guarantee results. Straight sal- 
ary or commission, Our proposition is an exce'- 
ient one. Write us. whether you are employed 
or not. Maybe you can better yourself, State 
terms and past experience. Aadress “F. M.,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 


Newspapcr Publishers, 
Attention! 


A thoroughly experienced newspaper adver- 
tising and business manager (New York) wants 
chance to acquire whole or part. ownership in 
evening paper in thriving city. No objection to 
run-down proposition if price correspond~. Wert 
or South preferred. ‘K. C..” Printers’ Ink. 

DVERTISING MANAGER—Able to join ad- 
F vertising to a frm’s selling methods se as 
to produce maximum results from given appro- 
priation. Sold varied lines vf goods on the road 
for tep years, making every town of 10.000 or 
over in the United States, many of 1,(00 up, get- 
ting unusually wide knowledge of actual busi- 
ness conditions. Backed up by thorough adver- 
tising experience. Salary, 4,000 to start. Might 
divide time between two or three firmsin one 
city. “‘A.S. A.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity forrenay positions at $2).a week anda over, 10 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ang 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One vraduate fills $8,000 place, another 
5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The pest 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his'auc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds suppiy. 

GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertis ‘ng and Puri 
ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
You Have Room In Your 
Business for Expert Ad-Man 
and Correspondent 
with Ability, Reliability, kndurance and Action 
Agreement as Advertising Manager Tropical 
Food Company expires this spring. Prefer return 
North. My work and references Gold Medal 
cla s. Acency experience Clean record. 

PERCY P. VYLE, Key West, Florida. 
Y 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
pnd ad managers should nse the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTYRS’ INK, the businese journal for 
adve-:tisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce S8i., 
New York. Such savertizements wil be inserted 
ar 20 cents per line. six worasto the line. PRINT 
ere’ INK 18 the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every weex more employing acvertisers 
than any otber vublication in rhe Onited States, 
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To Canadian 
Newspaper Publishers | 


A newspaper man (C dian), with extend 





experience in New York daily ournalism in re- 
sponsible positions (down-stairs), wants whole 
or part interest in evening newspaper in some 
tlourishing Canadian city. Preference to a1un: 
down publication that -. be bought in at a 
moderate price. “X. Y. Z..”’ Printers’ Ink. 


Office i soa Wanted. 


The largest adver- 
tising agency in the 
country bas recently 

on me for a 
competent Office 
a iwaiees 0 to 


pay to 
Week); 8 big C jeago 
mail-order house 
wants a heaa corre- 
spondent (willing to 
pay any price a man 
worth); the big: 
est music house in 
merica has needed 
several Office Sales- 
men. Ev vy 4 competent Office Salesman | know 
in Chicago s ecene $5,000 or over—one is bare- 
ly 2i yearsold. There never was such an op- 
port :nity before 
To meet this demand I have just prepared a 
new Complete Training ae which | shal- 
xive personally to onl It will cover the 
whole art and science o Office Salesmanship for 
some one business chosen by the student, and 
when | place a graduate will coach him 
through to success, In the past most of my 
students have been prominent business men 
learning how to make their own business more 
successful This course will give an expert ad- 
vertising service for the head of a smai] house. 
new book, *‘How to Do Business by 
Letter,” supersedes all others, the ONLY AU- 
WHORITATIVE book now published. Over 100 
model letters of all kinds—-Letters That Have 
Actually Puiled Big Business. Thousands of 
points on correctness, style, business usage, 
postal regulations, etc., ete. 
Price, $1. Money ‘back if not satisfied. 
SHERWIN: CODY, 1421 Security Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENTS, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our & books for Inventors mailed on recet pe 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A.B. LACE 
Washington, b.C, Extab. 1869. 








> 
COIN MAILER, 

g 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
ade AC MEC SOINC ARRIERCO., Burlington, la. 
— + 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


VERY conceivable kind, from all manufac- 
‘4 turers. E. W. FRENCH CO.,1 Beekman 8t., 
opposite Postoffice, New York. 











PAPER 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette xt.. New York City. 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B-Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues, 


—_—___ +>. 
COLLECTIONS. 


Cash For Old Accounts 


comes easily and direct to you if you use Arch- 
bold’s Collection System. Special outfit for 
making 10 collections, postpaid, 50c.; 25 collec- 
tion outfit $1, with complete ‘instructions to 
collect quickly’ and at acostof only two cents 
for each collection. Used in all lines of trade. 
Money back if not satisfied. ARCHBOLD’S, 
8918 Meridian Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+e 
BOOKL OOKLETS, 
B KE S$ ‘We have a booklet for Banks 
AN p g that should interest every 
Bank P: romeent and Cashier. 
fey oon 500, $20; 1.000, $25; 1.500, $: , $85; 


$40; 5 $65. ihe sample to Banks only. 
Printers’ tae Fenn, 5 Rose Street, New York. 
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SUPPLIES. 


N R. PURLISHER: You ought to have Bernard’s 

Cold Water Paste in your circulation dep't 
for pasting mailing wrappers. No other paste 
so clean, convenient and cheap. Sample free. 
BERNAKD’S PASTE DEPARTMENT, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 








Clue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes. Will stick anything 
stickable. All dealers. Sample tube 10 cts. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
aiaieeiateeeiaianiene 

















POST CARDS. 
PARIS: illustrated POST-CARDS 


Pusieiam novelties for oeors ewe and por- 
traits. Apply to P, K. GASTON Co.. 
Bureau 14, Paris France. 





MAILING MA CHINES, 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest and 
quickest. Price $14.50. F. J. VALENTINK, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


——_+>>—___— 
INDEX CARDS, 
NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our prices 


and samples. THE BLAIR PRINTING Cu., 
912 Kim Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PREMIUMS. 
1 HOUSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 
for publishers and otners from the foremost 
makers and woo dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines wane list Daler illustrated 
catalogue (@®) reatest book of its kind. 
Ha aptenee annually. 36th issue now ready : free. 
MYEKS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
———_~»—__ 


PUBLISHING oat; eee OPPORTUNI- 
IES. 


Combination 
Trade Papers. 


Circumstances seem 
To indicate that the 
Present is a good time 
To bring about a 
Consolidation of 

Two or three publications 
In a certain field. 
Large subscription 
Possibilities and 
Excellent advertising 
Field. 

The right man with 
$25,000 could probably 
Handle this. 


EMERSON P. HARRIS, 


Broker In Publishing Property, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HALF-TONES. 


\ ) RITE for wengies and prices. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING ¢ CO... 560% 560 7th Ave.. New York. 


ec" [CT poees - half-ton mes, 1-col.. $1: larger 
ag . THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC aN- 
GRAV te ? CO. » Youngstown, Ohio. 


J EWSPAPKR HALE-TONES. 
a 2x3. 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60, 
Deliverea when canh accompanies the order, 
Sena tor sam 
KNOXVILL K TENGRAVING C 0., Knoxville, Tenn, 


I ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detiveres prepaid, 74a; 
6 or more, 50c. each, 





Casa with order. All 
newspaper: screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. keterences furpisbed. 
Newspaper process-engraver. FP. ©. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Ira. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


DVERTISE in THE SOCIALIST WOMAN, Ex- 
cellent adv. medium. Keaches 8,000 homes. 
Low rates. ress THE SOCIALIST WOMAN, 
619 East 55th Street, Chicago. 


7 HE Troy (Ohio) RECOkD has printed an aver- 
age of over 100 town and country news 
ieeme o1 and editorials each day for five years. We 
challenge the world to show an equa! record for 
a 6,000-town daily. 
—— +o —_—. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


L. DOWDEN AGE NCY. Kingston, Jamaiva, 
e All kinds of advertising. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PAY, Laclede Building, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


me IRELAND ADVERTISING — TZ, 
oy Tribune Building, New Yor 
Chestnut Street, Fnilecelpiue, 


LKERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street, N. Y, 

Generali Advertising Agents. Kstablishea 

1872. Cnicago. Boston. Vhiladelphia. Advertis- 

ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 

ANUFACTUREKS’ Al) VERTISING BUREAT, 

i 237 pronase icon, F. O.). New York. Ads 

in the TRADE JOURNALS our specialty. 
Benj. R. Western, Propr. Est. 1877. Bookiet. 

__-r OOO 


COIN CARDS. 


3 PER 1.000. Less for more;any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER Cv... Detroit, Mich, 








PREMIUMS, 


SEED PREMIUMS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Big winners. 
Just what people want. Will make friends for 
youand ime oe a eninad space. Now 
is yourt ee 2 Jeane write 

- K, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
BY GEORGE P. KOWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
The remainder of the edition (published Jast 
year) is now offered for sele. About 600 pages. 
5x8, set in lon pay with many half-tone 
ortraits Clot ola. Price $2. prepaid. 

HE PRINTERS’ “INK ° PUBLISHING O., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


DISTRIBUTION. 
Mr. Advertiser, 


Can’t You Use It? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute your Advertising 
Matter anywhere and to any class of people FOR 
ONE-FOURTH THE COST of MAILING. We 
will handle the business for you, or, if you 
prefer to make your contracts direct with our 
Discributors, WK WILL MAIL YOU_ OUR ‘DIs- 
TRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY FREE, WE GUAR- 
ANTEE AN HONKST DISTRIBUTION, and will 
pay for matter not so B's istributed or destroyed. 

WRITE US NOW. See if we can’t do some- 
thing together. References: Publishers’ Com- 
mercial Union and Bradstreet. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
700 Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, II). 


> 





PRESS CLIPPINGS, 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 110- 
112 West 26th Street, New York City, sends 
newspaper clippings on any subject in which you 
may be interested. Most reliable Bureau. Write 
for circular and terms. 
- +> —— 


PRINTING, 


7 OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work, 
l'rompt estimates on letter-heads; factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. ipHE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N 








THE PRINCIPAL OF 
A WELL-KNOWN 
SCHOOL WRITES: 


“As a matter of personal gra- 
titude on my own part, I de- 
sire to say that the catalogue 
issued this year containing 
your photogravure work was 
instrumental largely, in my 
opinion, in filling my school.” 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 
PHOTOGRAVURES, 
146 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














send $1 for Davids’ Practical Letterer, complete in- 
T —— in Commercial Lettering with brush or pen; 


ctical 
Pa good show card work. This book contains 
much information of great value to advertisers, 


IS THE MAN WHO CA 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 127 William St. New York. 


hints on photo-engraving and designing ; 


EsTABLISHED 1825, 


4j 





he Be oe ed 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ LNK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Office of 

Brown & Sons, 

Van Ness Ave., 
San FRANCISCO. 


Editor Ready Made Department: 
DEAR SIR— 

We herewith enclose two copies of 
ads which we recently ran in the local 
papers. Will you kindly give your 
frank criticism of same through the 
columns of your valuable paper? 
Thanking you for this courtesy, 

Yours very respectfully, 


(Signed) Cuas, Brown & Sons. 


The ads submitted ; are well 
worded, but are notable princi- 
pally for their unusual display 
which, unfortunately, cannot be 
reproduced here by the photo- 
graphic process because they are 
mutilated and defaced 
across the 
how- 


Cuas. 
950-952 


we 
are, 


somewhat 
by figures or marks 
printing. The arguments, 
ever, as here reprinted, are strong 
though the rental proposi- 
tion on the filter does not seem 
especially attractive when the 
total for a year at three cents a 
day is calculated. Something, of 


ones, 


course, depends upon the pur- 
chase price of the filter, which. it 
would seem, might have been 


named in the ad, but assuming it 
to be $12.00, for instance, the 
rental for a year would appear to 
be very high. The condition of 
these proofs reminds me to say 
that ads which are at all likely to 
be reproduced photographically 
should never bear any pencil or 
other marks on their faces as 


such marks frequently make it 
impossible to produce a clean re- 
production. If marks are nec- 
essary, they should appear in the 
margins or on the backs: 
GOLLY! BUT IT’S COLD! 
Ugh! but it’s hard to get out of 
bed these cold mornings! No fire in 





stove—room cold—coal down in 
You deplore the fate that 
compels you to be up so early, and 
feel ‘“‘grouchy” and dissatisfied. Why 
put up with any discomfort when you 
can just as well have your bed-room 
warm and cheerful in = an instant. 
Permit us to suggest a Barler ‘“Odor- 
less” Oil Heater as an aid to comfort. 
A Barler “Ideal” Oil Heater with 
the lighting of a match will heat your 
bed-room, dining-room or sitting-room 
in a minute. It insures warmth and 
comfort—and that means _ health. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely odorless, 
or money refunded. 
Nine sizes to select from. 


$3.75 to $12. 
Send for our booklet, “Ideal Heat.” 
Agents for Cole’s Hot Blast and 
Air-Tight Heating Stoves. Complete 
Line of Gas Radiators and Heaters. 


CHAS. BROWN & SONS, 
Ness 


the 
the cellar. 


950-952 Van Ave. 


Headquarters for “Heaters that Heat.” 





AGAINST CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 

Pure Water a Necessity. 

It is an established fact that the 
most dangerous of contagious diseases 
are transmitted through the water 
which we drink. Epidemics, in fact, 
have been traced to polluted water. 
This circumstance makes a water filter 
an actual necessity in every household. 

There are many different makes of 
filters on the market, but only one 
which has been recognized by leading 
scientists, bacteriologists, physicians 
and medical authorities, be abso- 
lutely germ proof— 


GUARD 


to 


THE PASTEUR GERM-PROOF WATER 


FILTER. 

It is for this reason that the 
“Pasteur” has been officially adopted 
by the United States and many Euro- 
pean Governments for departmental 
and field use. Hospitals, without ex- 
ception, use no other filter. 


Pasteur Germ-Proof Filter 
feel secure. It is 
one outright. 


Install a 
your house and 
necessary to buy 


WE RENT THEM AT 3C, PER DAY. 


What is this trifling amount com- 
pared to the health of yourself and 
family? Write for booklet or call and 
see the filter in operation. We also 
equip Hotels, Restaurants and Pars 
with Pasteur Filters, 


in 
not 


CHAS. BROWN 
950-952 Van Ness 
Coast Agents, 


& SONS, 
Ave. 
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3ALTIMORE, Md. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir—Maybe it is asking too 
much of you to reprint this advertise- 
ment, clipped from the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, but 1 should like to know 
what you think of it. 

This particular adsmith has evidently 
been reading Fra Elbertus and _ been 
very much impressed by the philoso- 
phy-on-tap of that genius. But that 
kind of philosophy in a _ magazette 
which goes to a particular class, and 
the same thing in a newspaper intended 
for the general mass, are two different 
propositions—so widely different that 
there is a question in my mind as to 
whether most people will know or care 
what on earth it’s all about anyway. 
The editor of Printers’ INK has often 
advised against talking over the heads 
of one’s readers. This seems to be 
getting up on a ladder and _ sending 
wireless messages which only those at- 
tuned to the sending station can un- 
derstand. 

What do you think about it? 


(Signed) PRENTICE. 





I have noted other ads along 
similar lines, representing the 
same concern, and they have im- 
pressed me very much as this one 
impressed you. As declarations 
of business policy they are excel- 
lent, but I doubt whether many 
women, most of whom read ad- 
vertisements for definite informa- 
tion about the things they need, 
will wade through so much mat- 
ter of this sort. Of those who do 
read it, but a small proportion 
will understand or appreciate its 
significance, and most of those 
who begin its perusal with the 
hope of getting’ something on 
which to base the next day's 
shopping list will be very much 
disappointed to find that in all the 
full double-column space there is 
not a single definite word as to 
goods and prices. 

Is not a_ store's 
methods pretty clearly indicated 
by its actual dealings? May not 
the average store, or even the 
unusual store, depend upon a 
few words as to policy, using de- 
scriptions of its offerings, with 
prices, as confirmation of its 
briefly stated claims for a high 
standard of business? It seems 
so to me, 


policy and 





I believe that a few specific 
statements as to the policy in 
matters of exchange and refund, 


together with figures showing 
sizes and _ vyaricties of various 


stocks will be much more effec- 
tive with the woman who has 
money to spend than all the 
ethical talk that could be crowd- 
ed into a newspaper page. What 
that woman most wants to know 
is whether the advertiser ha: 
such a garment or article as she 
needs, at a price that she can af- 
ford to pay; whether, if she makes 
an error in choice, her purchase 
can be exchanged for other goods 
or for the money without unnec- 
essary delay and without a per- 
sonal appeal to everybody in the 
store, from the clerk to the pro- 
prietor; whether, in case the par- 
ticular garment she has in her 
mind's eye is not described, there 
is some probability that the as- 
sortment is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include it. 





“Most anybody can do business fair- 
ly well. 

“Many men can do business very 
“A few can do business superbly 

“But the man who not only does 
his work superbly well but adds to it 
a last touch of personality through 
great zeal, patience and perseverance, 
making it peculiar, unique, individual, 
distinct and unforgetable, is an artist. 
And this applies to all and to every 
field of human cndeavor—managing a 
hotel, a bank, a _ factory—writing, 
speaking, modeling, painting. It is that 
last indefinable touch that counts: it is 
the last three seconds he knocks off 
the record that proves the man a 
genius.” 

So spake a certain sage, and who 
will say that he spake not wisely? 

Doesn’t make any difference where 
the task lies—whether it deals with the 
digging of ditches or the arbitration of 
an international dispute—the man who 
brings to his efforts a_ sincerity of 
purpose and an unshakable soundness 
of conviction, together with a reason- 
able degree of initiative, is the man 
who makes the task shine, 

But mark this: 

The finer his sincerity, the more 
dogged and Gibraltar-like his faith in 
his proposition, the clearer and more 
daring his initiative, the more will his 
achievement radiate inspiration to those 
who , contemplate. 

This thing of hitching one’s wagon 





a 
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to a star is a great thing. Did you 
know that? 

There be darkened minds, of course, 
to whom it is foolishness and a 
stumbling-block: as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and, probably, ever 
will be. But, there are also healthy 
and unsordid souls who know the sav- 
ing grace of having an ideal. There 
are those fine and splendid spirits who 
believe that it is the summum bonum 
of living to lighten labor into love and 
to redeem the commonplace from the 
stultifying level of mediocrity to the 
plane of graceful and gracious service. 

These are they, too, who realize that 

“The song is to the singer, and 
comes back most to him.” 





“But what in the name of sense has 
this to do with a Dry Goods store?” 
you'll be asking. ‘‘Why don’t you tell 
us about Special Sales and Spring 
Suits and things?” 

Well, and so we do—mostly. But 
all the receding has such a big and 
positive Gaeta upon the Ethics of the 
Task that we want to pass it on to 
you as our sentiments. 

Frankly, we want to do business in 
the highest degree—that is to say, 
“superbly well.’”? And we want to add 
to the mere doing of it that touch of 
personality that will make it “distinct 
and unforgetable.” More than fairly 
well; more than very well,—carrying 
it up to the higher levels of excellence 
and to those standards of ethical cor- 
rectness where our ideal dwells. 

This is the conception we have of 
our task of storekeeping. We want 
our people to hold it, to understand it, 
to incorporate it into their everyday 
It will make them better in- 


serving. 
dividuals, better workers, better citi- 
zens. And that, of itself, would be a 


great achievement. 

But it will also help you, our friends 
and our patrons. And is it too broad, 
too large a faith to say that it will 
help the whole busy world, of which 
we are a part? 


CHAMBERLIN-JOHNSON-DuUBOSE 
COMPANY 





The writer of the ad in ques- 
tion recognizes these points but, 
I fear, fails to anticipate the 
reader’s question by asking “But 


what in the name of sense has 
this to do with a dry goods 
store?” “Why don’t you tell us 


about Special Sales and Spring 
Suits and things?” is what his 
woman reader has been asking 
since she read the first few para- 
graphs, which she supposed were 
leading her by some new but 
devious way to the news she 
wanted. 





Tells a Great Deal in Small Space. 
From the Washington (D. C.) Even- 
ing Star. 


One Trial 
Of “Ideal” 


Brown Bread 
will convince you that it’s 
different from any other 
brown bread you have ever 
tasted. It’s the genuine whole 
wheat bread—contains hulls 
and all of the wheat kernel. 
Delightfully appetizing — 
easily digested—more nour- 
ishing than meat. 

Price, 6c. loaf, delivered. 
Write or ‘phone. 

KRAFFT’S BAKERY, 
Cor. 18th St. and Pa. Ave., 

Washington, D. C. 


No, It Isn’t Something to Eat, but 
an “Ink Pencil’—the New Name for 
a Stylographic Pen. A Good Ad In 
Spite of the Poor Name. From the 
Haverhill bstetiin ne Gasette. 


The Riedok 
Shrimp 











is made in America. It is 
the apotheosis of the stylo- 
graphic pen. 

Made of red vulcanite, it 
has an irridium tip of the | 
very finest quality, a plati- | 
num feed, and a silver | 
spring for "the needle. In | 
other words, there is abso- | 
lutely nothing about it which | 
can in any way rust and | 
hence obstruct the feed. | 
Made in a vest pocket size, 
it can be carried in any | 
position with the absolute 
assurance that it will not | 
leak. 

It is, in short, an ink pen- 
cil, always ready, always 
safe to carry. 

The Beacon Shrimp costs | 
only $1.50. | 

Personally I do not be- 
lieve that the stylograph 
will ever take the place ofa 
fountain pen, but if you 
want a_ stylograph, _ the 
Shrimp will fill the bill as 
well, if not better, than _ 
costing nearly twice as muc 
again. 

Let me show it to you. 


WILLIAM E. HOW, 


No. 27 Washington Square, 
The Stationery Shop, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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From the|Sounding a Few High Notes on Busi- 
Phoenix, Ariz. ness Policy. From the Kansas City 
Star. 


A Confidence Builder. 
Arizona Republican, 








From the Pittsburg (Pa.) (Post. 


An 
U: 
m 


Our Bread. 


We cannot fool you. When 
our bread is a day old it is 
24 hours baked, and that is 
all we can make of it. We 
have no secret process to 
preserve it. 

If you wish to inspect a 
clean up-to-date bakeshop, 
call on us. 


HOME BAKING CO., 
M. J. Pettid, Manager, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 








Women Who 
Pay Household 


especially for their comfort 
and are given every assist- 
ance in their financial trans- 
actions. 

4 per cent on savings. 
THE CITY DEPOSIT 
BANK, 
Resources Nearly $4,000,000. 
Penn and Center Av. E. E., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





ndertakers. 
ore, Md. 








Organized Effort Against Cut-Price 
From the Sun, Balti- 





The Real Truth Is: 


That in none of these ad- 
vertisements has it at any 
time been said that any bill- 
board undertakers do not 
furnish everything advertised 
by them. 

That as a matter of fact 
the billboard undertakers 
doubtless do furnish every- 
thing they advertise — of 
some quality or other— 
when the patron insists, but 
that they furnish a funeral 
at the low advertised price 
only after exhausting every 
effort to induce the patron 
to have something more ex- 
pensive. If you patronize 
them, insist upon the adver- 
tised price and quality. 

You will be sure of proper 
quality throughout and of as 
low a price as any advertised 
if you call upon any one of 
the hundred reputable un- 
dertakers of Baltimore, Just 





telephone. 














To You, Mrs. 
Pianos Buyer. 


Best Pianos, lowest prices 
and the assurance of the 
dealer’s integrity. 

These are the qualifica- 
tions the store you patronize 
should possess, Mrs. Piano 
Buyer. 

Look about you. Make in- 
quiries. You can find such 
a store. Then when you 
buy your piano you will be 
satished—not for a month, 
nor a year, but for a life- 
time. 

And now about Jenkins’s. 


What other store in the | 


city has been independent 

Accounts By enough to abolish that perni. | 
Ch k cious custom—that cause of | 
eck, unreasonable prices—com- | 

on this strong bank have missions? | 
the use of a room furnished What other store main- | 


tains an absolutely one-price | 


plan? 


In what other store can 
you feel assured that the 


— quoted to you would ; 


the same as the one 


uoted to the best friend of | 


the store? 


What other store 
sents as many great factor- 
ies or keens in stock as large 
a number of pianos from 
which to make a selection? 

Is it not a distinction that 
we are the largest piano 
house in the eritire West? 
Is it not a distinction that 
our close co-operation with 
the factories enables us to 
put pianos into the homes of 
the people at the lowest pos- 
sible prices? 

You cannot possibly do 
better than to deal with 
Jenkins. We are factory dis. 
tributers for Steinway, 
Weber, Vose, Steck, Hard- 
man, Gabler, Behr  Bros., 
Wheelock, Ludwig, Harwood, 
Schaeffer, Kurtzman, Elburn, 
Bradford, Regal, Barmore, 
etc. You can buy a piano 
here for as low as $5 
monthly. 

Bring in your due bills to 
us. We'll tell you about 
them and save you more 
, the amount they call 
or. 


J. W. JENKINS’ SONS 
MUSIC COMPANY, 
1013-15 Walnut Street, 

Kansas City, Mo, 


repre- | 
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BUSINESS COUNSEL 





SALES AND SALES, 


AND ADVERTISING. 








Special sales are the best busi- 
ness producers for the modern 
retail establishment. They at- 
tract buyers by their special 
offerings and thus bring them to 
the store where articles other 
than those advertised are sure to 
be noticed, and in many cases 
purchased, ‘The sale is a distri- 
butor of business. It is the means 
of distributing business more or 
less evenly over the entire year. 

It molds the general train of 
trade and offers endless oppor- 
tunities to build up a business. 
However it is not necessary to 
continually howl—low prices, un- 
heard of reductions, etc., etc. The 
main effect should be to get toa 
point where competition ceases to 
be a bugbear. To do this it is 
not necessary to continually din 
upon your reader’s ears that some 
one has failed and you have 
bought his stock far below cost 
and that you are selling it again 
at a small profit. 

The public is intelligent and 
does not believe these stories 
any more, or at least a greater 
part of the public is, and the 
minority are undesirable custom. 
ers and need not be considered at 
all. Confidence is the star to 
which your wagon should be 
hitched. Get yourself beyond 
competition by superior store 
methods, superior merchandise 
and by confidence-inspiring meth- 
ods and advertising. 

The woman who knows you 
carry a full line of merchandise, 
the quality of which need not for 
an instant be doubted, and that 
her wants will be politely and 
carefully attended to, will not be 
attracted by the “Going Out of 
Business Sales” or “Below Cost 
Sales” of the other stores of your 
city. 

When she wants a new coat or 
gown she'll look at your adver. 
tisement for the prices and gen- 
eral information which she is sat- 
isfied is truthful and not over- 


drawn. She will have confidence 
in you and your merchandise and 
you need not advertise merchan- 
dise as below cost. By this is not 
meant that she is not attracted 
by a legitimate reduction of price. 
She is and always will be, but 
ordinarily she has enough com- 
mon sense to know no merchant 
is in business for his health. 
There are times when reductions 
from the regular price can be 
profitably made, but to overrate 
such a reduction is foolish be- 
yond expression. Have a legiti- 
mate and reasonable excuse for 
every sale. Annual and Semi- 
Annual Sales, if engineered regu- 
larly, will be watched for with 
expectation. The February and 
August Furniture Sales are 
standard the country over and 
are wonderful producers of busi- 
ness, 

They are distributors and pro- 
ducers of business; and a store 
can afford a reduction—a reduc- 
tion mind you—not a loss of their 
profits. This can be readily ex- 
plained to a woman, and instead 
of losing her interest you will at- 
tract it all the more, because you 
have told the truth, When such 
confidence is obtained the public 
will begin to look upon you as 
the headquarters for merchan- 
dise, and as a result you'll get the 
major and best part of their 
business. They will look upon 
you as a purveyor of the latest 
and best, and when they are in 
need a difference between the 
saving your sale may offer and 
that of another will not be 
noticed. 

Get yourself above suspicion 
and trade will come as a natural 
course. Be positively scrupulous 
concerning your advertising, Tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The re- 
sult will be the confidence of the 
public, which only means a stead- 
fast position as the leading mer- 
chant of your vicinity, 
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The 


Kansas City 


Star 


Carries More 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Advertising 
Than Any Other Newspaper 


From June 29 to September 6, 1907, 
160 educational institutions used 80,637 
agate lines of space in the daily edi- 
tions of THe Star. 

During that time Tue Star exceeded 
its nearest competitor by 23,395 lines. 


CIRCULATION: 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


140,000 140,000 140,000 


Special Rates for Schools and Colleges: 





One. Teme, - 2-2 ete 25c. per line 
26 Times, - - - - - - $4.55 per line 
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